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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


A California inventor has patented 
a device for parking a car in a nar- 
row space by the curb. What is most 
needed, however, is a way to find an 
unoccupied space by the curb. 


* * * 


Scientists in California proudly an- 
nounce that they have discovered the 
anti-proton, althougn most of is lay- 
men didn’t know that the proton had 
any enemies. 


* * * 


President Eisenhower seems siur- 
prised that his defense budgel is re- 
quiring so much defense. 


* * a 


“Can’t we,” asks an anxious editor, 
“find a substitute for war?’ Maybe 
so; but it probably wouldn’t be as 
wasteful, useless and expensive. 


ak * * 


A news item telling of a nudist cul- 
ony in northern Canada will be sur- 
prising to those who may have thought 
that in that climate bearskins would 
be more comfortable than bare-skins. 


* Ao * 


A Detroit autumobile manufactu’ er 
is scid to be planning a new car calied 
the Patriot to sell for $1,776. They 
migiit have a larger market by caliing 
it the Columbus and selling it jor 
$1,492. 
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July 15, 1957 


ALLING LEAD AND ZINC PRICES finally galvanized Congress, during the 

month in review, into at least scheduling hearings on proposed legislation 
to help the hard-pressed domestic mining industry. The House Ways and 
Means Committee decided to hold hearings on August 1 and 2 on proposals to 
put an import excise tax on lead and zinc. The major proposals before the 
committee would carry out Administration plans for a variable tax, changing 
inversely in proportion to changes in domestic prices for both metals As the 
domestic prices of the metals drop, the import taxes would go uo. The Senate 
Interior Committee has scheduled hearings for July 29 and July 31 on parts of 
the Administration’s long-range minerals program. There were reports here 


that the House Interior Committee’s 
mining subcommittee will conduct 
similar hearings shortly afterward. 

Members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated they 
thought the chances for action on the 
bill are not too bright, and that the 
scheduling of the hearings, voted only 
after considerable discussion and ar- 
gument in the committee, was_mainly 
designed to permit lead and zinc area 
lawmakers to let off some steam. The 
Ways and Means group also sched- 
uled hearings July 29 through 31 on 
various proposals to tighten up the 
anti-dumping law. The anti-dumping 
law is aimed at blocking foreign pro- 
ducers from “dumping” under-priced 
goods on the U. S. market and in- 
juring domestic industries. 

Might Bring Retaliation 

In an analysis of the Administra- 
tion’s proposed long range minerals 
program, the State Department 
pointed out that while higher U. S. 
lead and zinc duties would not violate 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) they would invite pos- 
sible retaliation by foreign countries. 
Informed quarters said that since the 
U.S. is believed to have little leeway 
left in cutting tariffs on other prod- 
ucts to compensate for a rise on lead 
and zinc, this country would have to 
anticipate imposition of higher duties 
on U. S. exports to other countries. 
Among the nations protesting pro- 
posed tariff boosts are Canada, Mex- 
ico, Peru and Australia, suppliers of 
metals to the U. S. 

Imports of Brass Goods 

Further news on the legislative 

front included introduction of a bill, 
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by Rep. Patterson (Rep., Conn.), to 
curtail imports of plumbers’ brass 
goods. The measure would restrict 
imports to five per cent of the do- 
mestic consumption during the pre- 
vious year and provide a formula 
which Rep. Patterson said would not 
unduly hurt exporting countries. 


Congress has approved a House- 
Senate compromise decision to ap- 
propriate $6,700,000 for fluorspar and 
asbestos buying during the coming 
fiscal year, which begins July 1, 1957. 
Omitted from the bill were funds for 
the purchase of tungsten and colum- 
bium-tantalum by the Interior De- 
partment. 

Gov't Rejects Nickel Offer 

The Government has turned down 
a proposal from International Nickel 
Co. to sell part of its expanded nickel 
output to the U. S. stockpile. General 
Services Administrator Franklin G. 
Floete, whose agency manages the 
nation’s strategic stockpile, said, 
“We've advised them (Inco) that the 
Government is not interested.” 

Floete said the decision was based 
on “half a dozen factors’ including 
the fact that nickel expansion al- 
ready under way promises to make a 
total of 440,000,000 pounds available 
to the U. S. by 1961, up from the cur- 
rent level of about 300,000,000 pounds. 
The 440,000,000-pound figure is a tar- 
get set by the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Earlier, the ODM ended 
fast tax amortization for new nickel 
facilities built by U. S. firms on the 
theory this goal was on its way to be- 
ing filled. Inco supplies more than 
half of the nickel that the U. S. needs. 


In June, Inco had sent letters to the 
GSA and ODM proposing that the 
U. S. Government stand ready to take 
part of the estimated 75,000,000 
pounds a year which Inco hopes to 
add to its nickel output from new de- 
posits in Manitoba. Floete said the 
Government was asked to agree to 
take up to 150,000,000 pounds of nick- 
el from the new deposits during a 
two-and-a-half year period begin- 
ning in July, 1960, if Inco couldn’t sell 
this quantity privately. 

The Business and Defense Services 
Administration, meanwhile, is giving 
increasing attention to its program 
of enforcing priority regulations with 
respect to nickel certified for national 
defense purposes, the BDSA an- 
nounced. Maximum penalty for false 
statements to agencies of the Gov- 
ernment is five years imprisonment, 
a fine of $10,000, or both, for each of- 
fense, and the maximum penalty for 
conspiracy to violate the Defense Pro- 
duction Act is a fine of $10,000, im- 
prisonment for one year, or both, the 
BDSA pointed out. 


Aluminum Set-Aside 

The Business and Defense Services 
Administration announced that 128,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum will be 
set aside from the total supply avail- 
able in the fourth quarter of 1957 to 
fill Department of Defense and 
Atomic Energy Commission orders. 
This reserve is 17,000,000 pounds less 
than the amount set aside for similar 
orders in the 1957 third quarter. 

Earlier the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization announced steel, copper, 
aluminum and nickel alloy allotments 
for “A” products for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957. Fourth quarter steel al- 
lotments are 7 per cent lower,.copper 
4 per cent lower, aluminum 12 per 
cent lower and nickel alloy 16 per 
cent lower than in the third quarter 
of 1957. 

The fourth quarter aluminum al- 
lotment is 111,667,000 pounds; cop- 
per and copper base alloys, 44,849,000 
pounds; nickel! alloys, 7,961,000 
pounds, and steel, 546,620 tons. 


Approve U. S.-Red Barter 
The House approved without de- 
bate the Administration’s request for 
authority to barter U. S. farm sur- 
pluses to Iron Curtain countries for 
strategic materials. The House passed 
a compromise bill authorizing $1,300,- 
600,00C to revive and extend for an- 
other year the farm surplus disposal 
program, which lapsed June 30. The 
bill, which has been sent to the Sen- 
ate, would permit such barter ar- 
rangements with all Communist 
countries except the Soviet Union, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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GROWING DEMAND FOR CONSUMER GOODS IN EUROPE 
SEEN EXPANDING MARKET FOR ZINC DIE CASTINGS 


U. S. Producers Seek to Strengthen Industry Position Via Research for 


Improved, More Economical Finishing Methods; Study Colored Coatings 


By J. L. KIMBERLEY, Executive Vice President, American Zinc Institute, Inc. 


S WE review the events of the last 
Ais years and consider the metal 
shortages, real, precautionary, and 
imagined, which were a part of our 
problem during World War II and the 
Korean situation, it would seem that 
we are unlikely to face a similar situ- 
ation in the future (short of another 
war). While I have no world-wide 
statistics immediately available, there 
is much evidence that the proven re- 
serves of zinc ore throughout the 
world are as great or greater than they 
have ever been before in history. Re- 
fining capacity has kept pace. The 
problems of world supply and price 
are not within my province (the func- 
tions of the American Zinc Institute 
are limited in scope to technical and 
promotional activities) but it would 
appear that you in Europe and we in 
America can anticipate. better than 
ever before, completely adequate sup- 
plies of the grades of zinc needed at 
proper prices. 

Ernest V. Gent, my predecessor as 
executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Zinc Institute, had the pleasure 
about a year ago of meeting with 
many of you during a three month 
trip which he made to your great 
countries. He reported that one of the 
major obstacles in the larger develop- 
ment of the use of zinc die castings in 
Europe was the relatively smaller size 
of your individual markets as com- 
pared to those of the United States. 
He has cautioned that I should not 
cite American statistics and perform- 
ance in zinc die casting as evidence of 
what is immediately possible through- 
out the various individual countires of 
Europe. He made it very clear that 
the American performance of more 
than 400 thousand tons of zinc for die 
casting during 1955 is not to be equaled 
in Europe promptly. It must agree for 


Excerpts of address at Second International 
Die Casting Conference, Paris, France, May 
20-24, 1957. 
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the present, but nevertheless the true 
potential demand on a per capita basis 
favors free Europe. 


With practical limitations in mind, 
I have spent quite some time attempt- 
ing to develop a formula or philosophy 
demonstrating that the minimum pro- 
duction requirement to justify die 
casting can be lowered. As you might 
expect, I have not been successful. Ap- 
parently, the same fundamental limi- 
tations which exist with you also exist 
in the United States. One simply can- 
not afford to make the dies required 
for the casting of 100 or 1,000 parts. 
Volume is necessary. 


I hope and expect that time, and 
the curent increasing demand for hard 
consumer goods which is so apparent 
in the trends of the overall European 
economy, will result automatically in 
an expanded need for industrial com- 
ponents best manufactured by die 
casting. It seems equally certain that 
this growth can be accelerated by 
vigorous promotion of your product 
by the individual companies and by 
your organization as a group. You, as 
die casters, believe that the products 
you offer are best for the purpose in- 
tended. Proper publicity for this opin- 


ion and the facts behind it will be to 
your great benefit. 

Encouraging trends and possibilities 
are evident, probably the most impor- 
tant of which is the current plan for 
completely free trade through the es- 
tablishment of a common market 
among 6 Continental countries and 
the cooperation of the United King- 
dom and others for a free trade area. 
Such a development, if accomplished, 
will make many industrial activities 
practical which could not have been 
considered previously. Most directly. 
the aggressive and efficient die caster 
with the best price will have a good 
chance to develop demands large 
enough to be best handled by his proc- 
ess. On occasion, arrangements may 
be made for the expensive dies to be 
rented or loaned. The production of 
specific items may become specialized. 
Other possibilities for extending pro- 
duction by die casting will suggest 
themselves. It is realized that such a 
development will be one with mixed 
blessings—difficult problems will be 
encountered—some important factors 
will never be resolved. Product stan- 
dardization will probably be required 
to a degree never before reached. A 
consideration of Continental and Brit- 
ish specifications for die castings and 
ingot indicate that the problems of 
metal standardization and consistent- 
ly high quality are well in hand. The 
importance of this particular aspect 
(proper metal) cannot be overempha- 
sized. If we are correct in the basic 
belief that the production of a great 
many parts, now manufactured by 
other methods, would be best accom- 
plished by die casting, I am sure that 
a majority of the problems can and 
will be overcome, and that the progress 
of your industry will be even more out- 
standing than it has been to date. 

I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion a project which the American 
Zinc Institute now has under way on 
behalf of the zinc section of the Amer- 
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ican die casting industry. This project 
is considered to be a splendid example 
of cooperative effort by natural com- 
petitors in a technical venture on an 
industry wide basis. 

During 1955, it became apparent in 
the United States that serious threats 
to zine die casting existed. These in- 
cluded shortages of nickel, threatened 
shortages of special high-grade zinc, 
a vigorous promotion on the part of 
those interested in aluminum with 
anodized finishes in color which are 
now available on aluminum sheet 
products, the threat of the extension 
of anodized and colored aluminum into 
die cast products, and the fact that 
finishing costs on zinc die castings 
were disproportionately high. It is now 
clear that the ieared shortage of spe- 
cial high-grade zine never material- 
ized and never caused any work stop- 
page. Also that increased production 
of “special high” makes unlikely any 
repetition of that threat. The nickel 
situation may be expected to improve 
significantly since discoveries of new 
ore bodies have been made and there 
are plans for substantially increased 
production of the metal. 

Research Program 


Nevertheless, the zinc producers of 
the United States, through the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute, have undertaken a 
research program in order to strength- 
en the industry position. Battelle Me- 
morial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been commissioned to explore 
ways and means for: (1) improving 
existing methods for finishing zinc die 
castings and making them more eco- 
nomical, and (2) to investigate the 
possibility of colored finishes on zinc 
die castings which will be both protec- 
tive and durable. The remainder of 
my talk with you will consist of a re- 
cital of progress made to date on this 
work. 

One of the first Battelle investiga- 
tions was aimed at eliminating buff- 
ing — electropolishing and bright 
zinc plating being substituted. It is 
felt that this approach may result 
in economies, particularly for those 
finishing and plating plants that must 
buff their die castings by hand before 
plating. The importance of a very 
smooth and bright surface prior to 
copper, nickel and chromium plating 
has not been overlooked. 

The electropolishing, which should 
cost no more than conventional elec- 
trolytic cleaning, serves to smooth 
surface irregularities, especiaily at 
edges and areas where flash has been 
trimmed. In addition, electropolishing 
serves a most important function by 


rounding off the edges of surface 


pores, thereby paving the way for suc- 
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cess in filling the pores during the zinc 
plating operation which follows. It 
is established that electropolishing 
alone is not a satisfactory substitute 
for buffing but when it is combined 
with an electroplating operation which 
seals surface porosity and levels sur- 
face roughness, smooth mirrorlike sur- 
faces can be produced. 
Electroplating Processes 

Several brightening and leveling 
electroplating procedures and proc- 
esses have been investigated with a 
new procedure for zinc plating cur- 
rently having the best chance of meet- 
ing both the technical and economical 
requirements. Surface irregularities 
resulting from superficial die surface 
roughness and handling scratches are 
largely eliminated. The ability of the 
zinc plate to fill surface pores seems 
outstanding. This filling of pores, to- 
gether with the high purity of the zinc 
plate, may result in improved corro- 
sion resistance for die castings which 
are subsequently plated with copper, 
nickel and chromium by conventional 
methods. 


To date, it would appear that the 
time needed for electropolishing and 
zinc Dlating is about 30 minutes which 
is about the same time as is now re- 
quired in many plants for buffing 
and cleaning. However, with suitable 
equipment, the handling operations 
before and after buffing may be en- 
tirely eliminated for some die castings. 
Once the parts are racked for electro- 
polishing, they can be processed with 
automatic plating equipment 
through all the plating stages. In cases 
where the flash is trimmed completely, 
and where surface imperfections such 
as cold-shuts are not excessive, the 
parts can be conveyed directly from 
the die casting room to the plating 
room with no intermediate stages for 
polishing or buffing. Other parts with 
flash that cannot be trimmed com- 
pletely will still need to be strapped 
(ground) or polished at flash areas 
before they are racked for electropol- 
ishing and plating. 

There may be certain parts with 
thin sections or large flat surfaces on 
which a zinc leveiing coat would not 
be adequate to eliminate buffing. In 
this case, investigations are being car- 
ried out to establish whether the orig- 
inal castings might not be cleaned 
and plated with zinc “as cast” in ad- 
vance of somewhat simplified polish- 
ing and buffing. It is anticipated that 
the zinc plate would flow better under 
pressure than the die cast zinc alloy. 
It is considered likely that this device 
can eliminate some scrap and also 
reduce the cost of polishing and buff- 
ing for the reason indicated. 

A coroliary advantage of this de- 


velopment may be found in the use 
of the zinc plating solutions which are 
so promising, and which involve acid 
rather than cyanide baths. A costly 
and sometimes difficult waste disposal 
operation may be eliminated. The 
rinse water from the alkaline electro- 
polishing solution can be at least part- 
ly neutralized by the rinse water from 
the acid zinc plating solution. No un- 
usual chemical or operating condition 
is required for either electropolishing 
or zinc plating. The success of the 
Battelle work may properly be at- 
tributed to new combinations of chem- 
ical formulations and operating con- 
ditions. 

The zinc plating operation employs 
periodic current reversal for improv- 
ing the leveling power and the bright- 
ness of the plate. An addition agent 
also is required. Although full bright 
plate is produced with one set of con- 
ditions, leveling power is better with 
another set which results in a semi- 
bright appearance. If necessary, this 
semi-bright surface can be electropol- 
ished for 15 or 30 seconds and made 
mirrorlike. 

Photographic Studies 

The visual observations of the Bat- 
telle staff and the reviewing commit- 
tee of the American Zinc Institute 
have been supplemented by photo- 
graphic and metallographic studies 
of the surfaces of the electropolished 
and electroplated die castings. Inter- 
ferometry with monochromatic light 
shows that electropolished die cast 
surfaces plated with zinc, copper, 
nickel, and chromium are equally as 
smooth as commercially buffed die 
cast surfaces plated with copper, nick- 
el, and chromium. Metallographic ex- 
aminations of representative cross sec- 
tions show that the zinc plate fill: 
surface pores almost completely—this 
in contrast to copper plate which ap- 
pears to have little or no appreciable 
pore-filling action. 

Thus far the Battelle work has been 
carried on as a small scale operation 
in the laboratory. The time is near 
when the findings w.l) he tested, and 
we hop2 proven, on a pilot plart scale. 
Cooperation from commercial vlating 
shops has keen assured. 

The characteristics of the newly de- 
veloped zinc plate are such that an- 
other application suggests itself and 
will be investigated — namely, the 
plating of steel parts with zinc. The 
electronic and automotive industries 
specify bright zinc plate for certain 
components which are subsequently 
given a bleached chromate finish for 
passivating the zinc surfaces. Such 
steel stampings often have rough sur- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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NEW MATERIALS, INCLUDING ALUMINUM, STEEL AND 
PLASTIC, CHALLENGING LEAD AS CABLE SHEATHING 


Indicated Power Utility System’s Growth, However, in Next Decade Should 
See Continued Use of Lead in Same Ratio as It Has Been for Past 5 Years 


By CHARLES C. SHACKFORD, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation 


EAD has been used as a sheathing 

material for electrical cables for 
over 65 years. My company first start- 
ed to employ lead for telephone cables 
in 1891. We know in specific cases 
where lead has provided a water-tight 
barrier on paper insulated power ca- 
bles which have been in operation for 
over 50 years. This speaks well of lead 
as a reliable cable construction mate- 
rial. 


From the viewpoint of the cable 
manufacturer, the primary purpose of 
of a lead sheath is to protect the un- 
derlying electrical insulation from the 
environmental conditions under which 
the cable must operate in service. 
Specifically, for high voltage oil im- 
pregnated paper power cables and pa- 
per insulated telephone cables, the 
lead sheath provides a hermetic bar- 
rier to prevent the ingress of moisture 
or water, the arch enemy of these 
classes of insulation. Of course, if the 
cable industry can find another metal 
or some other material which can ac- 
complish this same task more econo- 
mically or which has more desirable 
physical properties, we can expect to 
see lead assume a secondary role in 
our electrical wire and cable industry. 
I am sure that the lead producers are 
well awere of the activity within the 
cable industry towards the possible use 
of aluminum as a replacement for 
lead. 

Cable Lead Use Reduced 

The unique properties of lead are 
such that lead lends itself quite readily 
to the design, manufacture and insu- 
lation of electrical cables. However, 
during the past decade, the electrical 
cable industry has been required to 
develop new designs in cable construc- 
tions. All of these developments have 
resulted in a reduction in the amount 
of lead which otherwise would have 
been used by the cable industry. 

The shortage of lead which plagued 
our industry about 10 years ago started 
cable engineers to look towards green- 
er pastures. We were forced to think 
of ways and means to stretch our lead 


Address by Mr. Shackford, who is chief en- 
gineer at Roebling’s Electrical Wire Division, 
at 29th annual meeting of Lead Industries 
Association, Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1957. 
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as far as we could in order to get cable 
to our customers and to keep our shop 
busy. When the lead shortage cleared, 
our eyes had seen several interesting 
developments. 

Substitutes Developed 


The use of neoprene as a direct sub- 
stitute for lead was given tremendous 
impetus for rubber insulated cables. 
Today, only an exceedingly small per- 
centage of our rubber insulated cables 
employ lead as a protective covering. 

For telephone cables as manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Co. for 
the various Bell Telephone Companies 
throughout the United States, the Beli 
Telephone Laboratories have devel- 
oped the “Alpeth’” and “Stalpeth” 
cables which use materials other than 
lead. This was revorted by Mr. Stover 
at the 24th Annual Meeting of this 
Association. During these times when 
lead was in short supply, my company 
which also manufactures telephone 
cables but to a much smaller scale, re- 
duced their lead sheath thicknesses as 
a temporary measure. We still employ 
lead sheathing for all of our standard 
paper insulated telephone cables, but 
even here today we are looking for 
something more economical. 

Use of Plastic 

Also, during these periods of short 
lead supply, we started development on 
telephone cable designs which would 
not require a moisture proof barrier 
such as lead. The answer lay in the 
use of a plastic to replace the paper 
insulation on the conductors, and with 
an overall plastic jacket to replace the 
lead. The plastic in this particular 
instance is polyethylene which can be 
obtained economically and today is in 
good supply. 

For power cables we find a definite 
trend to a 15 per cent reduction in 
lead sheath thicknesses by the use of 
a reinforced neoprene jacket applied 
directly over the lead. In a few in- 
stances, we see some installations 


being tried with a 33 per cent reduc- 
tion in lead sheath thickness. I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that one 
large New England utility now pur- 
chases all of their lead covered power 


cables with the lead being reduced by 
33 per cent. 

The threat of aluminum as a re- 
placement for lead is a very rea! one. 
The only question is how soon will 
aluminum, or perhaps some other met- 
al, make inroads into the lead market. 
There still remains several major 
technical problems to be solved not 
only in manufacture but in installa- 
tion. These were covered by K. S. Wy- 
att’s report to this Association at the 
25th Annual Meeting. The large cable 
manufacturers are continuing to 
spend considerable effort on the de- 
velopment of aluminum as a sheath- 
ing material. Good progress has been 
made in this country and also by our 
neighbors in Canada. 

Several large installations have 
been made with aluminum and vari- 
ous methods are being tried to develop 
satisfactory procedures for making 
joints. Considerable progress in the 
manufacture of aluminum sheath has 
been accomplished by Germany and 
Great Britain which has given en- 
couragemént to American manufac- 
turers. One American cable manufac- 
turer has recently installed a German 
extrusion press for aluminum reported 
to have cost over $1,000,000. 

Steel Sheath 

Our company is currently evaluat- 
ing a German development in the use 
of steel as a replacement for lead for 
cable sheathing purposes. In this proc- 
ess mild steel strip from 012” te .016” 
thick is folded around a copper tube 
through which the cable core passes. 
The steel strip is overlapped and then 
the overlapped section passes beneath 
a welding head and the two layers 
comprising the overlap are welded to- 
gether, one electrode being the weld- 
ing head and the other the copper 
tube. A cable with a core of somewhat 
smaller O.D. than the I.D. of the steel 
sheath is thus produced, The sheathed 
cable then passes through a corrugat- 
ing machine which forms grooves or 
corrugations in the sheath whereby 
intimate contact between the sheath 
and the cable core is maintained. The 
grooves are helically formed. 

From what we have seen of this 

(Continued on Page 10) 








New Materials Challenge 
Lead as Cable Sheathing 
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steel sheath, we must admit that it is 
quite flexible and what is more im- 
portant is its ability to be bent on a 
relatively smaller radius and its high 
degree of bending fatigue under cyclic 
loading conditions. Over 3,000 miles 
of corrugated steel sheathed cables 
have been manufactured in Europe. 
The bulk of this quantity was devoted 
to paper insulated telephone cables; 
however, an appreciable amount of 
low and medium voltage paper in- 
sulated power cables have also been 
manufactured. It is reported that at 
present paper insulated power cables 
with steel sheaths up to 10 KV are in 
commercial production ana work on 
higher voltage cables is in progress. 

It has been reported that practical 
experience in Germany has shown 
that the joining of steel sheaths can 
be accomplished with the same degree 
of reliability within the same amount 
of time and with the same personnel 
as that of the lead sheath cable. 

All of the above, I am sure is not 
pleasant to the ears of the lead pro- 
ducers. The question may be asked as 
to why the cable manufacturers are 
looking for a material to replace lead. 
The first is a matter of economics. 
For example, in a 606 pair telephone 
cable, the lead sheath represents 34 
per cent of our total raw material 
cost. I believe you will agree this is an 
incentive to look for more economical 
sheathing design and/or materials. 
This pound volume cost is very much 
in favor of aluminum. This advantage 
is offset by the need of.a corrosive 
protective ccvering when required for 
aluminum. However, there is an in- 
creasing use for protective coverings 
over lead sheath so this feature can 
be discounted to a certain degree. 

New Alloys of Lead 

Present day power cable designs re- 
quire materials which possess good 
tensile strength, low creep, and high 
resistance to bending fatigue. Lead is 
exceptionally poor in all three re- 
spects. Within the past 10 years, 
several of the large cable companies 
on an individual basis have spent con- 
siderable sums of money in an effort 
towards producing alloys of lead which 
would bring about an overall improve- 
ment in lead for sheathing power 
cables. To the best of my knowledge 
we have seen no recent contributions 
or efforts undertaken by the lead pro- 
ducers themselves, during the past 10 
years. 

These new fatigue resistant lead al- 
loys, commonly referred to in the wire 
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and cable industry as “arsenical al- 
loys” are classed as quaternary alloys 
containing small percentages of ar- 
senic, tin and bismuth. More recently 
my company has devoted its attention 
to a tellurium bearing arsenical alloy 
developed by the General Electric 
Company. This particular tellurium 
lead alloy which we are now using on 
our cables is composed of .07-.10 tel- 
lurium, .18-.20 per cent arsenic, and 
.13-.14 tin in a common desilverized 
lead base. In the range of strains 
commonly encountered under service 
conditions, the tellurium lead alloy 
has a fatigue life between 5 to 6 times 
that of copper bearing lead. There is 
also a corresponding improvement in 
the creep rate of the tellurim lead 
alloy. For example, the creep rate at 
200 p.s.i. and 150°F is 1/10 that of 
copper bearing lead. The tellurium 
lead alloy handles very easily on a 
conventional intermittent type press. 
The major advantage of this alloy is 
that the heat-treating temperature is 
not critical over a wide range of tem- 
peratures which means that greater 
tolerance can be allowed in manufac- 
ture to produce uniform properties. 
Unfortunately, none of the arsenical 
alloys including the tellurium bearing 
arsenical alloy can be extruded on the 
new tyve continuous lead extruders, 
at least at this stage of development 
on the continuous extruder. 


Lead Position Challenged 


As to the future of lead in the wire 
and cable industry, we must remem- 
ber that there are still technical prob- 
lems to be resolved in the newer types 
of metallic sheaths. Also, the utilities 
are very thorough in their evaluation 
of any new product or design, and it 
would not seem that they will sudden- 
ly abandon lead in preference for 
some other metallic covering for their 
cable requirements. As mentioned 
previously, several trial installations 
of aluminum sheathed power cables 
are now being studied. The power 
utilities have indicated a continual 
wide growth for the next ten years. 
We continue to see generating stations 
being constructed throughout the 
country. This, in turn, should be re- 
flected in the need for underground 
power cables of all types. Certainly, 
at this date, lead will continue to be 
used in the same ratio as it has for the 
past 5 years. However, when the tech- 
nical problems for aluminum have 
been resolved and economic conditions 
become important, the lead industry 
will begin to lose a major portion of 
its cable business. For telephone ca- 
bles, in our company we have seen the 
plastic insulated and jacketed cables 
make inroads into the ‘lead covered 
types. We expect this trend wiil con- 


tinue not only in our own company, 
but also among the other telephone 
cable manufacturers. 

Lead as a cable sheathing material 
has been king for 60 years or more. 
Today its position is being severely 
challenged by several up and coming 
new materials which bear watching 
very closely. 
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faces which are not satisfactory in 
appearance after conventional bright 
zinc plating. The improved zinc plat- 
ing process may prove of substantial 
usefulness for the coating of steel 
parts either as indicated or as a base 
for copver, nickel and chromium. 

One of the original objectives of the 
program was to explore the possibili- 
ties inherent in anodized surfaces. Not 
much work has been done at Battelle 
on this aspect as yet, since the work 
of the British Non-Ferrous Metals Re- 
search Association and others on the 
continent along these lines has been 
known to be under way. 

I trust it has been clear, as I have 
spoken concerning the sponsored 
work at Battelle, that the generalized 
statements made constituted a pro- 
gress or status report on findings of 
about two months ago. 

Additional Evidence 

Additional evidence has since ap- 
peared of which you should be in- 
formed. A key to the potential suc- 
cess of zinc leveling coats deposited 
with periodic current reversal from 
acid plating solutions has proven to 
be the “addition agent.” Work since 
first writing indicates that the na- 
ture of this “addition agent” and its 
control are critical and as yet are 
not commercial. More work remains 
to be done. 

I recommend the display of Amer- 
ican die castings to you for its po- 
tential technical usefulness. I rec- 
ommend the manner of presentation 
to you as an example of an extreme- 
ly useful tool in the promotion of 
your process and its product to your 
customers and consumers. 

In closing, I should like to repeat 
that it has been most enjoyable to 
have talked with you and to state 
again that the American Zinc Insti- 
tute will be happy indeed if it can 
be of service to you either collectively 
or individually. The tremendous 
growth of the die casting industry 
during the last 30 years is a perfect 
demonstration of the value of your 
process and its product. With a con- 
tinuation of the effort you are mak- 
ing, further growth seems assured. 
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UNITED KINGDOM OBSERVERS EXPECT NO EARLY RISE 
IN DEMAND FOR COPPER DESPITE REASONABLE PRICE 


Import Restrictions in France, India and Japan to Restrict Consumption; 


Russian Supplies Affect Tin Market; Lead and Zinc Quotations Dip Again 


July 2, 1957 
HE copper market during the past 
month has not had a very cheerful 
appearance. The attempt of the Rho- 
desian producers to hold the London 
price in the region of £240 a ton having 
proved abortive, quotations continued 
to sag in the absence of any recru- 
descence of consumer buying on an 
appreciable scale. 

The announcement of further out- 
put cuts in the U. S. A. including the 
big reduction in Phelps Dodge output 
for the month of July, failed to stiffen 
sentiment here, and although it 
looked at one time as if prices might 
level out in the region of £220 a ton 
— at which level there was a certain 
amount of “bear” covering — this 
proved to be merely temporary and 
quotaions fell to the lowest level re- 
corded since the London market re- 
opened. 


The sharp drop in the U. S. domestic 
producers’ price to below 30 cents a 
pound was surprising only in that ob- 
servers here had expected the move 
to be to 30 cents. With London prices 
down to the equivalent of slightly less 
than 27 cents a pound, even the new 
figure at one time looked rather high. 

During the month, the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust price has been chasing 
the Metal Exchange quotation down- 
wards, having been reduced from £240 
to £230 on June 14 and a further £10 
to £220 on July 1. It is difficult to 
know just what impression this is like- 
ly to have made on the minds of the 
U. K. consumers concerned, coming 
as it did immediately prior to a meet- 
ing of the main U. K. users on July 3 
to consider the pricing proposals put 
forward jointly a few weeks ago by 
the two big Rhodesian producing 
groups. 


Rhodesian Price Proposals 


These proposals have proved a well- 
kept secret for full details have still 
not been released, so that it is difficult 
to discuss them intelligently. It is not 
generally anticipated that any quick 
decisions will be made on this matter 
by the consumers as there are many 
pros and cons. 

The situation was, perhaps, quite 
reasonably summed up the other day 
by Mr. M. A. T. Johnson, chairman of 
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By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 


RST PRICE CHANGES 
Changes in the Rhodesian Selection Trust’s 
fixed electrolytic copper price, since it was 
established on May 9, 1955, and applicable 
oe RST’s regular customers in the U. K. 
ollow : 





Pounds Equivalent 
Sterling in Cents 
~_ of Change (Long Ton) Per Pound 
May 9. 280 
August pha 325 
— 5 





February exe 
April 30 és 
May 28 

June 18 

July 2 .. 
August 1 
October 15 ¥ 
October 24 .. 
November 12 .. 
December 17 
1957 

February 1 
February 19 
June 14.... 
July 1 





Richard Johnson and Nephew, Ltd. at 
the annual meeting of the company. 
He said, “Unfortunately the conun- 
drum introduced by the two-price sys- 
tem is still with us . . . It is important 
that the difficulties brought about in 
the consuming industry by the second 
price should be fully understood and 
the following facts may be of interest: 

“During the 254 market days of the 
year under review, the London Metal 
Exchange price was higher than the 
RST price on 103 days and lower 
than the RST price on 141 days. The 
two prices were equal on ten days. The 


highest gap was when the LME price 
was £45 below that of the RST and it 
is interesting to report that the aver- 
age LME price for the year amounted 
to £290 8s 1ld compared with the 
RST average of £291 13s 7d. 

RST Price Changes 

“The RST fixed price was altered on 
no less than eleven occasions during 
the year, and on one occasion the du- 
ration between changes amounted to 
only seven days. It would therefore 
seem quite impossible in the copper 
industry to provide a really stable 
price as we understand the position in 
the case of steel and aluminum, and 
we must accept the fact that the cir- 
cumstances are different. Of the two 
bases we undoubtedly prefer the day- 
to-day variation of the LME, since 
owing to its unpredictability, it is less 
likely to promote speculation and 
hold-ups than a price which is always 
following it up or down. 

“What seems to be unquestionably 
desirable is a common price at which 
all can buy, and we are always ready 
to examine any method which the 
producers care to put forward calcu- 
lated to have this effect and to prevent 
undue speculation.” 

During the past months, stocks in 
Metal Exchange official warehouses 
have increased further from 8,222 tons 
to 10,272 tons but as was pointed out 
a month ago, a substantial proportion 
of these stocks appears to be held by, 
or on behalf of, the Rhodesian pro- 





U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that at the end of April, U. 
K. stocks of blister copper were 16,910 tons 
against 11,235 tons at the end of March; those 
of refined copper were 54,191 tons (50,544 
tons). Stocks of refined copper held by con- 
sumers were 34,437 tons (31,616 tons). 
U. K. output in April was 14,522 tons 
of which 7,012 tons were primary re- 
fined and i, 510 toms secondary refined. 
Consumption in April was again lower at 
40,840 tons against 54,243 tons in March 
and 56,040 tons in February, but was still 
only marginally less in the first four months 
of the year than in the corresponding period 
last year. Full details are given below. 

— Gross Output —— 
4 months ending 
April Apr. 30, Apr. 30, 

Product 1957 1956 1957 
Unalloyed Copper Prod- 

ucts 


[. fOr? 22,293 80,832 96,013 
Rods, Bars & Sections 1,407 6,786 5,997 
Sheet, Strip & Plate.. 4 19,918 

18,958 
Castings & misc. J 2,600 
Alloyed Copper Products 


5,894 


Rods, Bars & Sections. 8,818 
Sheet, Strip & Plate .. 6,725 
Tubes 


Castings & Misc. 
Copper Sulphate .... 





Total all products ..62,833 277,655 





Copper Content of 
Output 5 222,191 


Consumption of Re- 
fined Copper (2)...40,940 166,941 178,171 
Consumption of Copper 
& Alloy Scrap (3) 
(Copper Content) -10,928 55,250 44,757 
Notes: 
(1) Consumption of H. C. Copper and Cad- 
i r Wire Rods for W.re and Pro- 
Wire Rods for Export. 
Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. 
(3) Consumption of copper in scrap is ob- 
tained by the difference between copper con- 
tent of output and consumption of refined 
copper, and should be considered over a pe- 
riod since monthly figures of scrap consump- 
tion are affected by variations in the amount 
of work in progress. 


ll 





AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 
(Per Long Ton) 
Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
—_—_—_—— LEAD 


Cash 


ZINC 
Current 
Month 











COPPER ——————_- TIN 
3Months Settlement Cash 3Months Settlement Current 


Month 
&s @ z 
98 8 12 94 
105 17 

116 6 114 


3rd 
Following 
& s. da. &s. d. £ e <4, 
1954 Averages _...248 17 11 239 17 
1955 Averages 351 14 11 «M1 0 
1956 Averages ..328 14 § 324 13 


v 


£ s. d. 
720 6 
740 12 
783 13 


¥ 


n 
S 
i} 
= 
_— 
--a 


82 


1957 

January 265 17 11 
245 11 2 
239 10 11 
241 19 2 
237 117 5 
227 2 8 


CWOMAWRM WH 
— _ 
oo aw No 
oHeawern one 


~ 
i) 


789 16 
771 


_ 
c— 
SRANnaes won 


762 762 16 1 





ducers as a result of their recent mar- 
ket support activities. For the time 
being, this limits the amount of metal 
on warrant available to the market 
but at the same time leaves it rather 
vulnerable, as any attempt to liqui- 
date these stocks would undoubtedly 
depress prices rapidly in present cir- 
cumstances. 

Few people would deny that copper 
is now quite reasonably priced, but 
with the quiet holiday season at hand, 
it is difficult to see much prospect of 
an early improvement in demand, es- 
pecially in view of the setback occa- 
sioned by import restrictions recently 
imposed in France, India and Japan, 
as a result of foreign exchange prob- 
lems in those countries. Early in July 
the outlook was changed for the better 
by news that Chile is likely to change 
her earlier policy and inaugurate a 10 
per cent cut in production. This caused 
a sharp rally in prices here. 

Canadian Tin Disposal 

Although the tin market remained 





U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that at the end of April, U. 
K. stocks of tin were 3,281 compared with 
3,450 in March and 3,169 in February. Con- 
sumers held 1,654 tons against 1,591 tons 
at the end of March. U. K. production in 
April was 2,074 tons primary and 25 tons 
secondary, compared with 2,835 tons and 33 
tons respectively. Consumption of primary tin 
again drop Slightly to 1,752 tons against 
1,878 tons in March. Full deta‘ls are given 
below: 
4 mos. ending 
April April 


30, , 
Trade 95 1956 1957 
Tinplate 3,276 4,041 
Tinning: 
Copper Wire 173 175 
Steel Wire 9 37 33 
286 


496 


952 


995 894 
Bronze & Gunmetal .... 914 845 
142 123 


2,051 1,862 


Wrought Tin (1) 
Foil & Sheets 107 105 


115 105 
Pipes, Wire & Capsules. . 5 16 25 


238 235 


Chemicals (2) 332 370 
Other Uses (3) 41 38 


Total all trades .... 


7,386 7,700 


Notes: (1) Includes Compo & “B” Metal. 
(4) Mainly Tin Oxide, (3) Mainly Powder. 
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remarkably steady during June, it re- 
ceived something of a shock when it 
was announced after the meeting of 
the International Tin Council in 
Brussels on June 6 that Canada had 
given six months notice of her inten- 
tion to dispose of 3,000 tons of tin from 
her strategic stocks. However, it was 
also intimated that the disposal of 
2,500 tons from the British stockpile 
was unlikely to begin before Septem- 
ber, although the six months notice 
required under the agreement has 
now expired. 

As the International Tin Council is 
expecting a surplus supply this year of 
about 5,000 to 6,000 tons and as Amer- 
ican consumers have continued to 
show surprisingly little interest in 
Straits tin, the tendency of prices 
would almost certainly have been 
downward but for the market opera- 
tions of the Buffer Stock manager, 
which have been very efficiently ar- 
ranged so as to peg prices for the time 
being. 


LME Warehouse Stocks 


Stocks of tin in London Metal Ex- 
change official warehouses have now 
trebled in a period of two months, but 
presumably owing to the Buffer Stock 
holding metal off the market, a back- 
wardation persists in LME prices. 


With much larger imports of tin 
concentrates this year, mainly from 
Bolivia, U. K. smelter output is run- 
ning at the highest level for many 
years and presumably will continue at 
the higher rate. Russian tin continues 
to be a definite factor in the European 
market and although there is no cer- 
tain knowledge of the quantities 
likely to be exported by the Soviet in 
the future, it looks as if Soviet sup- 
plies will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in any survey of the sta- 
tistical position. 

Lead Price Trend 

As was only to be expected, the rate 
of decline in lead prices slowed down 
considerably during June but even so 
quotations at one time were several 
pounds lower on the month, and dip- 
ped slightly below the £90 level. 

This makes London prices look 
rather cheap in comparison with the 


U. S. figure of 14 cents and especially 
since the last drop in the American 
domestic zinc price, a cut in the lead 
quotation there would occasion little 
surprise on this side. At one time, 
hopes were aroused that the new bar- 
ter program might be made less re- 
strictive, but these seem to have been 
effectively dashed by the recent state- 
ment on the subject by the Secretary 
for Agriculture. 


In these circumstances, the inti- 
mation that for the current month at 
any rate, U. S. purchases for domestic 
lead for the stockpile might be on a 
larger scale, had very little effect on 
sentiment here. With the price out- 
look so uncertain and the quietest 
season of the year at hand, it is hardly 
surprising that consumers generally 
are buying extremely cautiously, but 
the strike of Belgian metal workers 
on July 1 has resulted in some re- 
covery in prices. 

The supply situation in the U. K. is 
fairly easy, as imports of pig lead in 
the first five months of the year were 
some 4,000 tons higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1956, where- 
as in the first four months of the 
year, consumption of imported virgin 
lead was 7,000 tons down (although 

(Continued on Page 13) 





U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that stocks of imported 
virgin lead at the end of April were 34,970 
tons (24,195 tons at the end of March) and 
9,963 tons English refined (10,682 tons) of 
which consumers held 18,246 tons (15,180 tons) 
and 6,732 tons (6,577 tons) ctively. De- 
tails of consumption are given Setowrs 


Cables 

Batteries — As metal .. 

Battery Oxides .... 

Tetraethyl Lead 

Other Oxides & 
Compounds 

White Lead 

ae 1,631 

23,957 


1,745 
2,591 
4,335 
4,833 
4,166 
-27,246 119,422 


Sheet & Pipe ==... 
Foil & Collapsible 


Miscelianeous 





Total Consumption . 


Of which: 
Imported Virgin Lead .12,502 60,782 
English Refined 6,304 27,190 
Scrap including Re- 
Ited 31,450 
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British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 12) 
total consumption had declined by 
barely 4,000 tons). In addition, of 
course, there have been supplies re- 
leased from the Government’s strate- 
gic stockpile. 

Zinc Moves Downward 

The zinc market here continued its 
downward trend during June, nearby 
metal at one time falling to only £71 
a ton. This was followed by a reduc- 
tion in the U. S. domestic price to the 
expected level of 10 cents a pound, at 
which figure it is believed that domes- 
tic producers are likely to offer re- 
sistance to any further falls, and this 
view was confirmed by the cuts in 
output announced by Asarco. 

This, in turn, was followed by news 
of strikes at some American mines and 
smelters and, as far as the London 
market is concerned, the more imme- 
diately important fact of a major 
strike of metal workers in Belgium on 
July 1, which, if prolonged, may seri- 
ously affect zinc output there and 
limit supplies from that source to the 
London market. 

As a result, Metal Exchange prices 
have recovered some £5 10s 0d a ton 
from the lowest point reached. The 
further outlook at the moment is still 
obscure, however. 

Recently there was a scare here 
that the British Government might 
start releasing metal from its stra- 
tegic woskptte in accordance with the 





U. K. ZINC “+ 7 

Stocks of zinc in the U. K. were slightly 
less in April, according to the British Bu- 
reau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics, the to- 
tal being 37,540 at the end of the month, 
against 41,260 tons at the end of March, and 
38,971 tons at the end of gy af _ emamanens 
held 18,628 tons (18,415 tons). K. smelters’ 
output was 6,118 tons, a tg of 1,558 tons 
on the previous month. Consumption was 
— at 24,247 tons against 27,049 tons in 

Marc 


. ending 
April 


30, 

1957 

Brass 32,030 

Galvanizing 37,175 

of which: General .... 11,547 
Sheet ‘ 

Wire onthe 7,110 

a 2 »982 

Rolled Zinc 7, 781 87,848 

SE ND ni so pcdeen 1,870 9,855 8,800 

Zine Diecasting & Form- 

ing Alloy 13,980* 12,958 

Zinc Dust .. 843 3,170 4,033 

Miscellaneous 3,951 3,988 


Total All Trades ... 


of which: 
Slab Zin 





-24,247 114,280* 106,832 





High Purity ¢ (99.99%) 3,427 15,371* 14,426 
Electro & 
Grade (99. 95%) . .. 4,169 22,846 19,068 
Prime Western g.o o.b. 
& Debased .... 43,234 43,868 
Remelted Zinc . 417 1,191 2,196 
Brass & other C 
Alloy Scrap ( 
content) 
Scrap Zinc Metal, Alloy 
idues, etc, (Zinc 
content) 


* Revised. 
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18,359 14,920 


12,511* 12,354 


policy announced some months ago. 
It is still not certain what official 
plans are in this connection, but it is 
believed that strong representations 
have been made to the authorities by 
various sections of the zinc industry 
regarding the inadvisability of such 
a step in present circumstances. 

The quiet holiday season is at hand, 
and any major revival in consumer 
demand is hardly to be expected for 
the time being. It now remains to be 
seen whether the reduction in output 
indicated above will suffice to bring 
global supplies sufficiently closely into 
alignment with consumption to enable 
confidence in the outlook for the 
metal to be restored. 
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Communist China and countries con- 
trolled by Communist China. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced that lead, 
zinc and chromite figured in barter 
contracts signed during May. The 
strategic materials, valued at a total 
of $6,500,000, were obtained in ex- 
change for surplus U. S. farm prod- 
ucts. The May contracts compared 
with $28,900,0G0 in the previous 
month. May contracts covered $4.- 
300,000 of chromite, $1,200,000 of zinc 
and $1,000,000 of lead. 

U. S. Chromite Resources 

Chromite deposits in the U. S. are 
much larger than had previously 
been estimated but the difference is 
mostly very low-grade material which 
cannot be mined profitably at current 
prices, the Interior Department re- 
ported. 

Based on a reappraisal by the agen- 
cy’s Geological Survey, the new esti- 
mate is 3,500,000 long tons of chromi- 
um oxide in the ground, compared 
with 2,000,000 estimated in 1945. The 
department said that at the 1951-1956 
rates of consumption, indicated re- 
serves would last two to three years 
and inferred reserves three to four 
years more. Even with the speculative 
potential ores, the U. S. would have 
difficulty in getting a 10-year na- 
tional supply, the department said. 

Mineral-Exploration Aid 

A rapid, accurate and easy-to-use 
method, designed by Bureau of Mines 
metallurgists for determining the 
heavy-mineral content of beach sands 
and concentrates produced in min- 
eral-processing plants, is described in 
a technical report released by the In- 
terior Department. 

Copies of the method, Report of 
Investigations 5340, “Heavy-Liquid 
Techniques for Rapid Evaluation of 


Sands by Prospectors and Plant Op- 
erators,”’ can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Publications Dis- 
tribution Section, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ore Potential 

Secretary of the Interior Fred Sea- 
ton reported that the ore potential 
resulting from 291 mineral explora- 
tion projects certified by the depart- 
ment’s Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration is estimated to be 
worth $490,000,000, based upon De- 
cember 1955 prices. Seaton said he 
has been advised by DMEA Admin- 
istrator C. O. Mittendorf that about 
$8,500,060 of Government funds had 
been disbursed on the _ successful 
projects through April 30, 1957. This 
represents about $50,000,000 worth of 
new ore in the ground for each $1,- 
000,000 of Federal funds invested in 
these projects. 

Copper Fabricating 

The third quarter should see “the 
beginning of a slow recovery” for the 
copper fabricating industries, partic- 
ularly brass mills, according to the 
latest report by the Copper Division 
of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. Despite the antici- 
pated usual seasonal dip in the va- 
cation period, business for the mills 
and foundries in the third quarter is 
expected to show an improvement 
over the corresponding 1956 period, 
the agency said. 

“The copper wire mill industry is 
expected to continue its high rate of 
production that has prevailed since 
1955 except for a slight softening in 
the fourth quarter of 1956 and the 
first quarter of 1957,” the report said. 
“However, as with brass mills and 
foundries, the outlook for the third 
quarter of 1957 for wire mills will 
be stronger.” 

Heads BDSA Division 

The appointment of Walter H. Leo, 
an executive of the Sheffield Division 
of the Armco Steel Corp., as director 
of the Iron and Steel Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration, was announced by BDSA Ad- 
ministrator H. B. McCoy. 

Iron Ore Resources 

Total iron-ore resources of the U.S. 
are about 75,000,000,000 long tons of 
crude ore, according to a recent esti- 
mate of the Interior’s Geological Sur- 
vey. Since the last summary of iron- 
ore resources was published in 1955, 
the estimated total of major deposits 
has been increased by more than 25,- 
000,060,000 long tons, partly as the 
result of further exploration and 
more complete information but prin- 
cipally by the inclusion of additional 
low-grade material in the Lake Su- 
perior region. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1956, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade ent) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
A ment provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24¢c the 2c tax would prevail. 

Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 
copper content 

Coprer ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 
and Philippines, copper content 

Copper ore and concentrates, copper content 

Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 
copper, copper content 

Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 
pigs or converter bars, copper content 

Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 
content 

Copper rolls, rods or sheets “oe 

Copper seamless tubes and tubing 

Copper plain wire Y 

RPE PUTO oko os wc ccc cccccocseceece 4.90c lb. 

Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 
and scale and clippings, copper content 


BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 
Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 
Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


NO — Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and 
mattes 7 all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs = 
lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were 
pended February 12, 1952, = reimvosed on June 26, 1952. Lead 

scrap duty was reimposed J ly 1, 1952. 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 
lead content 
Eu!'lion or base bullion, lead content 
Pigs and bars, lead content 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire... 
Type metal and antimonial iead, 
lead content 1/16c Ib. 
White lead 1.05¢ Ib. 
Litharge Ib. 
Red lead ‘ Ib. 
Orange mineral Ib. 


1/16¢c lb. 
1/16c Ib. 
1/16¢ Ib. 
1/16c lb. 
5/16c Ib. 


ZINC 


NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in 
blocks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zine and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 

Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc, zinc content 

Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, Nn. eé. &., 
not recoverable, zinc content 

Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 

Dross and skimmings eb ana 

Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 

Zinc in sheets 

Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 


6/10c lb. 


6/10¢ Ib. 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 

alloys elsewhere provided for? ................ 1.30c lb. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 

squares, etc.7 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides Ye lb. & 124%% 
RT NT <n cinitentie V kanla «0e sees eae 2.70c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic . free 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined** 


Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metal+ 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metal 
Cobalt metal 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 
Magnesium, metallicy 
Magnesium powder, sheets, wire? 
Magnesium alloyst 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content Yc lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
content? 
Nickel ore, matte and oxide 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, piates, sheets, castings, strips, 
wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Nickel tubes, tubing .... Pee 
(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 21% % extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, syvonge and scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 
less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 
tin content 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 
scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ....... free 
Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content...50c Ib. 
*Crude bauxite import duty suspended to July 15, 1958. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 


free for entries from July 17, 1956 to July 16, 1958. ariff to be 


reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva ‘Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 


20c & 10% 
free 
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SUMMER LULL ADDS TO WGES OF METAL INDUSTRY; 
SMELTER COPPER CUT TO 28%c LB. ZINC TO 10c 


Lead Unchanged at 14c; Production Cutbacks Believed Necessary for Three 


Major Metals; Tin Quotations Drop; Aluminum Price Increase Seen Likely 


July 16, 1957 


HE USUAL Summer lull added to 
Fetes woes of the metal market dur- 
ing the month in review. Demand 
was light for virtually all metals and 
it was believed further production 
cutbacks in copper, lead and zinc 
were necessary to stabilize these mar- 
kets. Although primary producers 
maintained their electro copper price 
at 29.25c a pound delivered, the level 
established on June 19 following a 
sharp drop of 2.75c a pound, custom 
smelters reduced their electro quota- 
tion another 0.50c, on July 1, to 
28.50c a pound. Zine also was reduc- 
ed 0.50c a pound on July 1 to a basis 
of 10.00c a pound East St. Louis for 
the Prime Western grade. Lead was 
unchanged from the 14.00c a pound 
New York level established on June 
11. 


Tin prices continued to slide dur- 
ing the month in review. The only 
upward movement in the price of a 
major metal is the increase antici- 
pated for aluminum as the result of 
a 7 per cent boost in workers’ wages 
scheduled for August 1. 


Smelter Copper Cut 0.50c 
Failing to interest copper consum- 
ers with their offers at 29.00c a 
pound delivered, which level was es- 


tablished on June 19 as a result of 
a 1.00c reduction, custom smelters 
reduced their selling price another 
0.50c to a basis of 28.50c delivered on 
July 1. This put the smelter quota- 
tion 0.75c a pound below the produc- 
ers’ level of 29.25c. 


Not since August 1953 has custom 
smelter copper been quoted as low 
as 28.50c a pound. There was no im- 
mediate response on the part of do- 
mestic consumers. Witnessing the 
drop in the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust quotation (down £10 to £220 
a long ton, equivalent to 27.50c a 
pound, on July 1), and the weakness 
on the London Metal Exchange, and 
with many fabricating plants shut 
down. for Summer vacations, there 
has been no incentive for consumers 
to place business. Fabricators also 
were said to be carrying a substantial 
reserve of copper. 

Custom smelters, on July 15, were 
paying less for scrap copper, bidding 
22.625c a pound for No. 2 heavy 
copper and wire scrap, compared 
with the last quotation in this space 
of 23.25c, as of June 21. 

Katanga Price in U. S. 

Effective August 1, 1957, the price 
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quoted for Katanga copper, delivered 
c.i.f. New York for consumption in the 
United States, will become identical 
with the price quoted by Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga for its 
abroad c.if. European ports. At this 


SMELTER COPPER CUT TO 284c 
Custom smelters on July 19 reduced their 
electrolytic selling prices to 28.25c a pound 

delivered, a reduction of 0.25c a pound. 








writing the current Katanga copper 
price is 27.60c a pound f.a.s. New York. 
Up to now, the c.i.ff. New York price 
has been lower than the c.if. Euro- 
pean price by the amount of freight 
and insurance costs between New York 
and Europe. This differential at the 
present time amounts to 1.00c a 
pound. 
Chile Production 


The copper industry continued to 
focus its attention on Chile. Early in 
July the Chilean Government took 
a second look at the copper situation. 
The Chilean Minister of Mines was 
reported to have requested the Cop- 
per Division to analyze the produc- 
tion situation and it was indicated 
that the two American companies in 
Chile, Anaconda and Kennecott, 
would be authorized to cut their 
scheduled 1957 production by 10 per 
cent. Anaconda and Kennecott have 
estimated their 1957 Chilean output 
at 460,000 metric tons. 

Previous advices from Chile had 
been to the effect that no curtail- 
ment was being given any consider- 
ation. So far no definite action has 
been taken by Chile, despite the sec- 
ond look. 


June Statistics 


Highlights of the June copper sta- 
tistics were higher primary produc- 
tion abroad and practically no 
change in the domestic primary pro- 
duction rate; a drop in domestic 
shipments: reduction in U. S. re- 
fined outout: and a continued rise 
in refined stocks both in the U. S. 
and abroad at the end of that month. 

Domestic refined copver figures for 
June follow, in tons. with May totals 
in varentheses: production. 134,270 
(151,045); deliveries to fabricators, 
101.993 (120.336): stocks at end of 
month, 165,549 (155,365). 

Lead, Zinc for Stockpile 


The General Services Administra- 
tion asked for tenders, by June 26, 
for delivery of lead and zinc to the 
Government stockpile by August 15. 
Both the lead and zinc must have 
been mined and refined in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Office of Defense Mobilization of- 
ficials, when making the June call 
for lead and zinc, said the GSA 
(which is the Government buying 
agency) would purchase the same 
amount of the metals as it did in 
May for July delivery. 


Approximately 15,000 tons of lead 
were acquired by the Government in 
May for the long term and the sup- 
plemental stockpiles. The GSA pur- 
chases of domestic lead in May were 
around 5,000 tons, with the remain- 
ing 10,000 tons shipped in May un- 
der barter deals consummated some 
time ago. In some quarters it was 
believed that the GSA bought close 
to 10,000 tons of zinc in May for 
July delivery. 

Zine Reduced 0.50c 


The price of zinc was reduced an- 
other 0.50c a pound on July 1 to a 
basis of 10.00c East St. Louis for the 
Prime Western grade. While other 
sellers did not fall in line pricewise 
immediately, it was freely admitted 
no consumer was willing to pay more 
than 10.00c. Eventually, all sellers 
came down to the 10.00c level. The 
cause of the price decline was two- 
fold, over-production and the vir- 
tual cessation of barter deals. 

The announcement by New Jersey 
Zinc Co. on July 15 that it had join- 
ed the growing list of big domestic 
miners and processors of zinc that 
have been forced to reduce output 
was considered another step in the 
right direction, curtailment of out- 
put. The company announced it was 
curtailing refined zinc production by 
a total of 2,500 tons a month at its 
Palmerton, Pa., and Depue, TIIl., 
smelters. New Jersey Zinc stated the 
cuts were forced by a heavy over- 
supply of zinc in the U. S. due to an 
uncontrolled flood of foreign im- 
ports. “The excessive imports have 
driven the price down from 13.50c 
to 10.00c a pound within the past 60 
days,” company officials said. 

Other Cutbacks 

Other recent cutbacks in refined 
zinc production include: American 
Smelting & Refining Co.—2,700 tons 
a month at its Corpus Christi, Tex., 
plant; American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Co—1,500 tons a month at its 
Dumas, Tex., and Fort Smith, Ark., 
smelting plants. A.S.&R. also has 
closed three zinc mines in the U. S. 
having production of 3,000 tons a 
month. 

Strikes closed Eagle-Picher Co.’s 
Henryetta, Okla., zinc smelter, which 
is reported to be capab'e of turning 
out 3,000 tons of slab zinc a month, 
and the Austinville, Va., zinc mine 
of New Jersey Zinc, which had been 
producing at the rate of 3,650 tons 
of zinc and lead concentrates a 
month, itiéstly zinc concentrates. 


U. S. smelter production of refined 
zinc has averaged 93,756 tons a 
month for the first half of 1957, 
while deliveries to U. S. industry av- 
eraged only 62,075 tons a month for 
the same period. Shipments of re- 
fined zinc to the U. S. Government 
that was processed at U. S. plants 
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averaged 19,499 tons for the initial 
six months of 1957. 
June Zinc Statistics 

A study of the June zinc statistics 
indicates quite clearly that some at- 
tempt has been made to cut produc- 
tion but that evidently this is far 
from sufficient. Following are the 
June statistics for zinc (all grades), 
in tons, with the May totals in par- 
entheses: production, 90,719 (96,- 
855); total shipments, 69,957 (89,- 
693): shipments to domestic con- 
sumers, 54,275 (60,729); shipments to 
Government, 14,324 (26,858); stocks 
at end of month, 133,455 (112,693). 

Lead Remains Slow 

There were few new developments 
in the lead market. Consumers were 
not making any extended effort to 
place business except as they needed 
the meta], thus making for a rather 
quiet trading situation. 


Most business being placed cur- 
rently was for July lead, although 
some consumers were in the market 
for August metal but on a small 
scale. July business was done main- 
ly at the flat 14.00c a pound New 
York price, while August orders were 
placed at the average price basis. 

The seven-week strike at the Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
has been settled with the workers re- 
turning to their jobs on July 13. The 
strike began on May 27 but did not 
affect the mines and lead smelter 
that supply this refinery. The Mon- 
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WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


terrey refinery had been producing 
approximately 12,000 tons of refined 
lead a month prior to the disruption 
of its operation by the strike. 


Tin Prices Decline 

Tin prices at New York moved 
downward during the month in re- 
view. Spot Straits was available at 
96.00c a pound on July 15, as com- 
pared with the last previously noted 
price in this space of 98.50c, on June 
13. 

The high for the June 13-July 15 
period was the 98.50c at the begin- 
ning of the period and the low was 
the 96.00c registered on July 15. 


Aluminum Price Rise Likely 


In spite of the fact that the con- 
suming demand for aluminum has 
tapered off, the probability is that 
the price of the metal (pig alumi- 
num) will be advanced early in Au- 
gust. In accordance with the agree- 
ment that aluminum producers have 
with their workers, wages will be 
boosted by approximately 7 per cent 
on August 1. Aluminum producers, 
according to some factors in the in- 
dustry, have no cushion to absorb 
this wage increase. 

It is pointed out that to compven- 
sate for the higher wage cost there 
would have to be an increase on all 
aluminum products of about 1.50c a 
pound, and in order to get this in- 
crease the base price of pig alumi- 
num would have to move up about 
1.00c a pound. The last price in- 
crease was 1.00c a pound that took 


place in August, 1956, following the 
boost in wages at that time. In addi- 
tion to the wage increase again fac- 
ing the industry on August 1, alu- 
minum producers pointed out that 
Since 1939 their production costs 
have gone up all along the line. Pri- 
mary aluminum 30-pound ingot, 99 
per cent plus grade, currently is 
priced at 27.10c a pound, f.o.b. 

Although there has been no press- 
ing demand for secondary aluminum 
ingots, prices for smelters’ alloys 
have edged upwards. In some in- 
stances, smelters said they were rais- 
ing their alloy prices in order to at 
least maintain a spread between 
what they pay for scrap aluminum 
and what they get for their second- 
ary ingots, which will permit them to 
operate profitably. 


Silver Unchanged 
The price of silver at New York 
was maintained at 90.25c an ounce. 
The 90.25c level was established on 
June 14, following an increase of 
0.125c an ounce. 
Quicksilver Steady 
Spot quicksilver was unchanegd at 
$255 to $257 per flask of 76 pounds. 
Business was described as mainly of 
a routine nature. 
Platinum Easier 
Although refiners maintained their 
platinum quotations at $92 to $95 
an ounce, the precious metal was 
available in the dealer market at $88 
an ounce. There were reports of an 
occasional sale slightly below the 
dealei level. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 








DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 

Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


DAILY SURPLUS SALES RECORD — Lists all Government 
sales of surplus war materials and industrial auctions of 
all types of raw materials, machinery, equipment, supplies, 
clothing, textiles, chemicals, etc. A lists the names of 
bidders, awards and prices. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURN. — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing over 60.000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and _— changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


. exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, ete. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geo hical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in es the importers and exporte f 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Your Best Market This Week For 


MIXED ALUMINUM CLIPPINGS 


Aluminum Smelting & Refining Co., Inc. 


5463 DUNHAM ROAD BEDFORD, OHIO 
Tel. Cleveland: MONTROSE 2-3100 
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For 5 STAR Service Call GENERAL 
ZINC w« * *« % 0% #£=ALUMINUM 


SLAB ZINC DROSS DIE CAST LOW COPPER TURNINGS 
ZINC ASHES SCRAP ZINC CLIPS MIXED CLIPS 


GENERAL SMELTING CO. 


Philadelphia 34, Pa In Business since 1902 




















Just as the water in a pool 
reflects images, Franklin’s 
formula of “efficient sampling 

+ careful assay” reflects itself in 
consistently greater returns 

for metal sellers 


! We pay top dollar for your 


COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 


skimmings ¢ grindings «¢ ouffings 
mixed turnings ¢@ refinery brass 
irony brass @ slags and residues. 
Also low-grade white metal slags 
containing tin and copper and 

zinc or lead residues. 


M For a “reflection” you'll like 
to see ... call Franklin today. 


REFLECTIONS 


FRANKLIN SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


CASTOR AVENUE EAST OF RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. * NEbraska 4-2231 
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Deliverable Against Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Brand or 
Marks 


Grade aa 


Electrolytic a 
Q. M. CO. 


Grade 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 


Producer 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 
Copper Range Company 
Quincy Mining Company 


Producer 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Baltimore, Md.) 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Maurer, N. J. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Tacoma, Wash.) 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Andes Copper Mining Co 
Bolidens-Gruvaktiebolag 


Canadian Copper Refiners Ltd. 
(Montreal) 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
Chile Copper Company 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd. 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Lewin Metals Corporation 
Mufulira Copper Mines, 
Norddeutsche Affinerie 
Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 
Philps Dodge Refining Corp. 

(For Adolph Lewisohn Selling Corp.) 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Raritan Copper Works 
Rhokana Corporation 
Rudnici Bakra i Topionice 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
tUnited States Metals Refining Co. 
tUnited States Metals Refining Co. 
tUnited States Metals Refining Co. 
Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 


Electrolytic 
Brand or 


Marks 
B. GC. R. 


N. H. E, 


A M CO 
RHC 


Brand or 
Marks 
* ** (3 Star) 
KCM 
MTD 
, Dd. 


Electrolytic 
Producer 


British Copper Refiners, Ltd. 


Grade 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 
Fire Refined High 
Conductivity 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


Electrolytic 


oro a Uv wo 
it 


Nassau Smelting & Refining 


Co., Ine. 
United States Metals 
Refining Company 


= 
® 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


de « Bi 


Producer 
Braden Copper Company 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Co. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
+United States Metals 
Refining Company 


Official List of Approved Refiners 
Whose CATHODES are deliverable against Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Copper Contract 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Norddeutsche Affinerie 
Andes Copper Mining Co. Ontario Refining Co., Ltd. 


Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag 
, Ltd. Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 
Canadian Copper Refiners ta » = a < 


Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
Chile Copper Company Raritan yh 
Consolidated Mining & Rhokana a 
foe AS Ltd Rudnicl Bakre be t aut , a 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Lad. United States Metals Refining Co. 


eo eae — Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg G.m.b.H. 


Lead Brands 


Producer 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
National Lead Co., American Lead Plant 


Blei-und Silberhutte Braubach 


Grade 
Fire Refined 


Ltd. (other than 


Qa 


High 
Conductivity) 


nm - 





°z pePcRIN| 
"» 


Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
El<ctrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 
Electrolytic 


ma’ ov 
=A a 


Oroaqwwmazrtr POZErAAQA OE 
z ; 


= 
a3 
x 


tSubsidiary, The America: Metal Co., Ltd. 





Refined At 
Federal, Ill., U. 8S. 
Carteret, N. J., U. S. 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Port Pirie, Australia 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 


Brand Mark 


— 

cra M 

*ASARCO MONTERREY 
*B.H.A 


BLUE “ARROW AMERICAN 

LEAD CORP 
*Braubach dopp. 

raff. Deutschland 
*BKBUNKER “C” HILL 
*CERRO PERU 
taCHEMICAL 

L. Ss. & R. CO. 


Braubach a/Rhein, 


Idaho, U. S. 
Orya, Peru 
Collinsville, Ill., 


Germany 


Bunker Hill Smelter 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 
U. S. St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 


Monterrey, N. L., Mexico Compania Metaturgica Penoles, 

Alton, Ill., U. 8. St. Joseph Lead Company 

Oker, Germany Unterharzer Berg- und Huttenwerke 

Joplin, Mo., U. S. Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Co. 

Kamioka, Japan Mitsui Mining Co. 

Stolberg, Rhineland. Germany Stolberger Zine Aktiengesellschaft fur Bergban und Hattenbetrieb 

Federal, Ill., U. S. American Smelting & Refining Co. *FEDERAL 

Chicago, Ill., U. 8S. Goldsmith Bros. Smelting & Kefining Co. *G B 

Hoboken, Belgium Societe Genexale ona de Hoboken *H.E.R. Escaut 

Alton. i. iv: c . St. Joseph Lee Compan edhe te een aes 

maha, Neb., U. S. International Smelting e sing 

Monsanto, Ill., U. S. Lewin-Mathes Co. tMONSANTO 
*Monteponi 
*Montevecchio 


Monteponi, Italy Societa di Monteponi 
San Gavino Monreale, Montevecchio Societa Italiana del 
+M R CO METALS REFINING 
co. 
*OMAHA & GRANT 


Italy 
Hammond, U. S. 
2. A... S. *Overpelt extra-raffine 
elgium 0.V.-L.L.-Dur. 
*Penarroya 


S.A. 


RUN 
*HARZ 99.985, 
——. ER 
*E.M.K 


HARZ 99.9 


° Eschweiler raffine 


Sardinia, Piombo e dello Zinco 


Ind., 


Omaha, Neb., 
Overpelt, 


Metals Refining Company 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Compagnie des Metaux d-Overpelt-Lommel et de Corphalie, S.A. 


Ste. Min. & Metall. de Penarroya 
Ete Min. & Met. de Penarroya 


Megrine, Tunis 
Penarroya, Sopwith & Cartagena. 


Spain 
Perth Amboy, N. J., U. 8S. 
Genoa, Italy 
Alton, Ill., U. S. 
Collinsville, - 


Baelen-Usi nes, Belgium 


Mezica, Yugoslavia 


S. A. 


Newark, N. J., . 
b> &. 


Philadelphia, 


Staten Island, N. X, i 


Pa., Uz. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. 
Societa di Pertusola 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 


*Penarroya 


*PERTH AMBOY 
*Pertusola 
*ST. JOE 
. L. Ss. & R. CO. 
BY 


of Canada, Ltd 


Ste des Mines and Founderies de Zine de la Vieille Montagne 


Anglem 
Central European Mines, Limited 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
The Tsumeb Corporation 


United State Smelting, Refining & Mining Company 


United States Smelting, 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. 
Hudson Smelting & Refining Co. 
Bers & Co., Inc. 


Refining & Mining Compans 
Virginia Lead Smelting Corp.. The 


Nassau Blue 


Hudson 
Schuylki!l 


*Deliverable against; Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lead Contracts without Certificate of Assay. 


**Subsidiary of the American Metal Co., Ltd. 





tDeliverable against ‘Commodity Exchange, Inc., Lend Contract» with Certificate of Assay of one ef the Official Assayers of the Exchange. 


aSubsidiary of Natiénal Lead Co. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Primary Secondary Produciion Customers. End of Period Blister Refined Total 
1955 Total .... 2,613,662 133,065 2,728,309 2,744,391 221,331 +18,418 — 8,552 +11,112 








238,814 11,360 251,382 236,714 266,221 , +14,091 + 15,130 
233,182 11,174 240,633 198,800 303,225 +37,004 +40,727 
241,295 10,605 242,614 224,546 5 + 12,347 + 20,833 
221,401 8,126 217,522 219,479 — 6,221 + 5,784 
255,442 13,924 263,752 234,080 ‘ +-24,601 +30,215 
249,360 10,204 254,377 ' . t + 11,229 +16,416 
236,512 13,124 250,173 7 + 9,239 + 8,702 
2,862,839 152,536 2,987,060 2,830 407 354,420 + 133,089 + 161,402 


240,790 15,514 256,729 263,014 344,972 — 9,693 
235,679 10,577 242,952 214,796 370,128 

244,407 11,850 264,649 263,271 369,256 

234,909 12,369 252,857 253,295 363,463 

249,564 10,456 275,323 256,379 376,761 + 13,298 

251,720 9,492 251,802 220,052 402,294 + 23,533 


In U.S.A. 


. 1,036,702 124,760 1,467,448 1,446,354 61,554 -+ 14,446 


98,496 12,471 136,713 131,289 60,671 + 4,463 
84,787 10,387 125,401 97,698 87,944 
91,282 122,108 109,618 96,450 
88,659 112,484 104,486 93,202 
95,109 136,379 113,353 106,120 
114,524 116,516 
99,594 120,645 

1, 133, 134 139 584 1,580 287 1,465,899 120,645 


94,783 14,683 139,150 119,925 118,564 
92,508 8,941 134,291 101,565 136,502 
96,363 10,355 143,961 113,571 140,191 
98,910 11,160 144,013 116,716 139,842 
96,334 9,618 151,045 120,336 155,365 
95,641 8,613 134,270 101,993 165,549 


Outside U. S. A.* 


. 1,576,960 8.305 1,260,861 1,298,037 159,777 


140,318 1,136 114,669 105,435 205,550 
148,395 787 115,232 101,102 215,281 
150,013 460 120,706 114,928 219,122 
132,742 759 105,038 114,993 216,149 
160,333 1,303 127,373 120,727 227,832 
158,787 1,264 121.407 228,665 
144,281 772 120,334 233,775 
1,729,705 12,952 1,406,773 1 364,508 233,775 


146,097 831 117,579 143,089 226,408 
143,171 1,636 108,661 113,231 233,626 
148,044 1,495 120,688 149,700 229,065 
135,999 1,209 108,844 136,579 223,621 
153,230 838 124,278 136,043 221,396 


156,079 879 117,531 118,059 234,745 +13,349 
° > Exciuding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 








Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 

1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1955 1956 1957 
30.24 43.00 J . A 48 50.22 , ; 30.12 43.00 
33.00 i t 1 : j 52.07 ‘ x 33.00 43.783 
33.222 ‘ Y q : ; 53.11 ; . 33.56 46.00 
36.00 . J A J ‘ 48.88 . 36.00 
44.221 } : 36.00 
40.00 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics Mine Production ot Copper 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) ge 
— (In tons) 
7 Actual nS Wenn 
by Feb: from oun te Tt 2,374 885,174 
"Producers t Custemers Fabricators . 38,900 2,3 , 


Tul. 40,302 1 798,241 
280,402 32,147 t we im 


ea G8 6,758 179 81,638 
333,455 32,652 : 275,312 1,389,451 . 68,622 2,140 921,838 


170,917 1,375,869 , Se ae Sais 
7347 198 90,599 
6821 195 88,592 
6960 191 92,531 
6.720 173 88,049 
6.132 185 74.283 
6.638 85,224 
6.195 718.934 
6,405 87,102 
6.498 81.984 
6.603 150 80,452 87.205 
79,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


6,607 172 86,431 93,210 

- 6,082 163 84,011 90,256 
Mar. 6,714 196 88,257 95,167 
Apr. 6,579 237 87,890 94,706 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 
(Cents per pound for carload lets del. 
consumers’ bag 2 

Ne. 1 No. 2 
Serap Serap Berap 
. 87.035 - 33.59 


435.216 110,792 \ 119,441 41.65 40.15 37.65 
437,187 117,601 99,223 " 36.06 32.06 
1,416,278 ie t 


. 82.69 ; 28.69 
107,231 335,944 «178,326 = 119,517 ; - —— 
422,266 110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 18,985 ~ sas <A rae 
429,410 104,551 338,454 164,623 106,170 30,884 - + +80. ae 
429,708 98,638 335,921 164,410 117,041 28,015 > ee a ae aes 45. 
434,852 92,943 336,697 170,476 115,370 20,622 Be eo 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters - - -20:30 27.80 25.55 26.30 
: . : *% , veg : P “ 
and Refineries in United States "9658 2508 2283 2453 
(In Short Tons) Apr. ..26.895 25.395 23.145 24.695 
ne, ise 1951 1952 1953 May ..25.985 24.485 22.235 23.735 


6640 4,528 6,486 ’ . E . 
a es oe tat June . .25.353 23.853 21.603 23.35 


20,238 then oD 
20,678 13,538 7,912 1%: 991 *Of dry content. for material having a dry 
583 60%. 


15,968 12,304 8,553 x . 
— 8,749 Ly 857 s ‘ 30! : eopper content in excess of 

10,945 
9,063 


20,523 
ine ss ae ee ae Cee Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
10,980 ai” 15.087 8. rvs Copper. ‘Roving. Prices 


376,753 143,815 312,128 
388,823 135,637 319,279 
392,143 140,348 319.056 
413,979 135,071 319,247 
435,083 131,023 318,592 
451,126 114,223 324,970 
465,015 109,040 334,584 
457,679 115,295 338,818 
445,679 114,981 338,488 
440,706 112.893 


+++++++/ 1111 


+++++ 





rt id 


6,401 

15,347 

10,533 

.. 147,931 156,303 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. 


212 MH 00 
Ss c, eee 


gags 
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9, 
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7,815 

11,4 
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76 
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7198 127,449 i. = Fg de) 


~ 
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eo 
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» 
a 
So 





sition 
1985 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments Av. ..36.68 35.02 29.905 

(Net Tons) Apr. ..41. . 34.40 

The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot May ..36. 29.58 

and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry June . . 26.37 

represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. - 82, . fo 
1949 1950 1952 1953 7. 

9, ; 28,315 24,423 30.07 

263ii 25,429 28.058 

oi man 26.69 


2egh 
S 
J 


22,269 
21/274 20.818 22:34 
18,947 19,321 


Go 
— 
NN 


RESYISERSSS. 
ESSERE 


be 
ss 
Cc) 





= ec es eege ee es 


332 277,736 271,251 263, 
25,297 27,615 23,145 22,604 


: 
Hl 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Production: 

Primary & 

Secondary 
533,883 
551,618 


36,912 
50,453 
53,747 
52,623 
50,448 
547,153 


51,306 


September 
October 


December 
Total 

1956 

January 

+ rl 


September 
October 
November 


Stock At 
Beginning 
43,560 


53,530 
54,815 
50,744 
54,063 
613,293 


50,854 
48,102 
52,357 
56,170 
51,718 


Total 
Supply 
577,443 
632,770 


76,768 
84,564 
84,500 
$2,536 
79,303 
639,872 


82,395 
81,944 
95,624 
105,065 
101.919 
97,827 
94,430 
97,538 
92,834 
95,357 
93,058 
91,254 
644,382 


92,035 
90,917 
101,056 
102,354 
109,162 


Stock 


At End 


81,152 
92,719 


34,111 
30,753 
29,913 


41,181 


42,905 
48,699 
46,184 
57,444 
58,085 

In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 
to other than domestic consumers. 


Domestic 


Shipments 


488,437 
475,551 


41,469 
46,250 
52.062 
51,370 
48,171 

531,339 


49,746 
39,411 
39,344 
44.986 
40,703 
41,458 
36,483 
48,404 
47,519 
45,254 
47,349 
44,191 
529,484 


40,549 
37,517 
38,225 
37,583 
35,334 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 
(American Barean of Metal Statistics) 


Cable 
70,149 
74,616 
76,283 


7,707 
75,412 


7,044 
5,869 
6,538 
5,909 
6,145 
6,623 
2,313 
5,772 
6,552 
6,772 
6,606 
6,275 
72,418 


1,777 
5,974 
6,786 
6,744 
6,490 
8,502 
July 3,497 
Aug. 7.712 
Sept. 6,354 
Oct. 7,988 
Nov. 6,096 
Dec. 6,440 
Total 80,360 
1957 
Jan. 5,297 
Feb. 5,103 
Mar. 5,956 
April 6,731 
May 6,976 


22 


Amm. 


30,246 


1,570 
3,200 
2,340 
2,625 
2,950 
950 
150 
2,800 
2,295 
3,026 
2,433 
3,260 
27,599 


3,075 
2,435 
1,300 


2,825 
2,150 
904 
1,497 
1,850 
1,715 
2,351 
1,449 
24,501 


2,800 
1,450 

752 
2,250 
2,200 


Foil 
2,068 
1,874 
2,136 


100 
2,811 


36 
348 
614 
201 
251 

50 
307 


Batt’y 
75,837 


88,461 


6,555 
5,983 
4,903 
4,839 


5,027 
4,167 
5,007 
§.334 
6,303 
7,108 
8.556 
5,832 
70,614 


6,886 
6,549 
6,479 
6,242 
4,705 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Sun- 


Making dries 
5,583 48,248 


5,160 
5,716 


141 
5,192 


213 
289 
240 
463 
321 
290 
100 
290 
354 
564 
387 
449 


3,158 


671 
508 
686 
909 
270 


50,943 
55,936 


3,530 
57,369 


4,451 
4,796 
3,807 
5,178 
4,435 
5,175 
3,763 


8,538 
3,592 
3,915 


56,851 
4,002 


4,820° 


4,614 
2,958 
3,871 


Job- 

bers 
3,550 
5,671 
6,390 


906 
9,170 


857 
1,013 
1,167 
1,234 
1,145 
1,293 

946 
1,230 
1,149 
1,287 

874 

839 

13,034 


917 


13,213 


1,191 
625 
1,064 
1,040 
634 


Unclas- 

sified 
259,155 
246,283 
227,222 


16,963 
229,264 


21,122 
24,373 
20,778 
22,735 
22,756 
23,816 
14,603 
22,632 
22,980 
25,610 
23,330 
25,516 
270,251 


22,394 
19.897 
20.687 
24,985 
21,753 
21,787 
22,683 
26.358 
26,270 
21,574 
23,755 
22,573 
274,716 


19,502 
18,112 
18,674 
17,453 
16,558 


Lead Prices at New York 


(Common Grade) 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
13.26 15.00 16.16 16.0¢ 
12.82 15.00 16.00 16.00 
12.94 15.00 16.00 16.00 
13.91 15.00 16.00 16.00 
14.00 15.00 16.00 15.385 
14.11 15.00 1600 14.32 
14.00 15.00 16.00 
1406 15.00 16.00 
14.60 15.12 16.00 
14.975 15.50 16.00 
15.00 15.50 16.00 
15.00 15.56 16.00 
14.06 15.14 16.013 


Lead Sheet Prices 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 

Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 
18.26 20.00 21.66 
17.82 20.00 21.50 
17.94 20.00 21.50 
18.91 20.00 21.50 
19.00 20.00 21.50 
19.11 20.00 21.50 
19.00 20.00 21.50 
19.06 20.00 21.50 
19.60 20.12 21.50 
19.975 20.50 21.50 
20.00 20.50 21.50 
20.00 20.56 21.50 


Battery Shipments 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
Street, Inc., for the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers: 


(In thousands of units) 

1°54 1955 1956 1957 
.. 1836 1,518 2,058 2,638 
.. 1461 1,691 1,340 1,960 
.- 1226 1,356 1,348 1,254 
-. 1,180 1,315 1,368 1,178 
. 1429 1,614 41,761 1,761 
. 1.883 1,842 1,807 
. 2.350 2,078 2,178 
.. 2,548 2,852 - 2,571 
. 2,800 3,120 3,711 
. 2.739 3,120 3,015 
. 2.475 2,697 32,592 
. 1844 2,625 2,265 





23,771 25,828 25,014 owe 
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N. Y. Lead Price Changes 
Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners saad Prien, Gnom 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) os a = po 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) be » sis ar. i.e ae 
In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — * ..+-12.00 Mar. 10. ee Pee 
matte and At In transit In process Refined Anti- Apr. la hot 
in process smelters & to at pig moniial Total » Osonc Th. Ape. wes: seen 
atsmelters refineries refineries refineries lead lead Stocks r ....10.50 Apr. ... 12.00 
---10.75 Apr. Peres 


59,686 17,468 3,496 25,373 43,207 11,749 160,979 by ttt) ee ee 
59,682 17,705 1,941 27,979 39,892 11,055 158,204 ey SHEAR: May. 10:<: tees 
58,182 14,707 2,941 30,579 34,432 10,233 151,074 Rey fe AR 
65,476 10,065 1,303 26,792 30,077 9,779 143,492 ety pegs ees 
75,057 17,183 3,744 29,660 26,859 7,252 159,755 obs pte eB goes 
70,628 19,083 4,217 28,424 23,292 7,461 153,105 te ne cee 
71,257 20,682 4,276 28,596 21,828 8,085 154,724 Si Sle porieeree peae 
64,109 20,232 4,377 27,486 19,592 9,263 145,059 a eos 1954 

** "33°00 Jan. coe 018.00 
71,812 16,532 3,764 27,625 21,196 9,893 150,822 * 91° "1499 «Feb. 18.---12.50 
70,690 19,082 1,764 25,632 24,080 149,637 cl Tipiog Mar. (9... -12. 4: 
71,023 16,406 2,583 27,519 32,355 158,981 * 3°" '"7e09 «Mar. 10....13.0 
72,358 16,655 2,152 28,065 41,800 289 170,319 9 Teeyg'o9 «Mar. 26... .18.25 
74887 15,500 2,718 24,181 43,268 , 171,194 ” 91.°..1709 Mar. 29... .13.50 
78,987 15,477 2,475 26,682 39,558 174,081 Apr. 1....13.75 
81,796 15,837 4,423 28,505 36,499 176,512 "99....18,.00 APF: 12... -14.00 
76,985 16,856 3,516 29603 38,210 176,094 ***T7'00 » +4 14.25 
81,634 18,529 2,874 29,991 29,230 7 172,332 "F500 . ++ 14.09 
77,187 15,991 4,413 28,083 29,361 166,816 "1559 «0 Aug. 25....14.25 
78.253 12,022 3,083 25,783 30,932 161,485 “sane » 7....14.59 
82,197 9,095 4,132 25,627 25,360 158,243 ae ate Ty Sept. 2 i } 4.76 

. Mw 0 a 

77,918 12,222 2,846 25,092 29,435 159,249 [ eae 
80.451 10,636 4,061 25,827 32,418 163,880 . 8....1400 1955 
81.274 11880 4394 25.728 38,479 10.220 171,975 10.‘ y4'9n «Oct. 28... .15.00- 
82,461 14,598 3,593 25,401 36,390 9,794 172,237 41... 11450 15.50 
81,061 17,035 2,705 20,890 48,053 9,391 179,135 * 90° ‘14!95 Oct. 26... .15.50 
81,364 11,585 3,071 21,002 48,286 9,799 175,107 " 94°. * "14100 De? . 16.00 
+1425 Jan. 4....16.50 


, . : - 29....1459 Jan 13.16.00 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap , 81... 14.75 "ogy 


Ma 9....15.50 
By U. S. Smelters (a) ge egy May 16....15.00 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Ip tons of 2,000 Ibs.) senate be SER June 11 ....14.00 
Receipts Total **OPS Ceiling. 
- pain 4 = lead receipts A 1 Lead S k 
eceipts of lead in ore n scra in ore, ntimonia 
United States Foreign Total ete. (b &tcrap js - : sin 
1952 Total .... 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 at Primary Refineries 
1953 Total 851,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 (A.B.MS.) 
1954 Total .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
55 


End of: 1954 19 1956 1957 
13,377 41,888 4,879 48,767 Jan. ..14,691 14.902 8.389 10,487 
14,667 42,940 4,509 47,449 Feb. ..14,798 12, 9,095 10,220 
3,826 26,853 649 27,502 Mar. ..11,985 12, 10,289 9,794 
11,859 42,108 3,942 46,050 Apr. ..11,977 10,690 9,391 
14,881 3,623 47,881 May ..11,882 10,902 8,799 
20,845 5,655 56,573 June .. 9,798 9,452 Ha 
13,022 3,802 44,560 July ..12,210 10,924 
24,136 3,150 56,649 Aug. ..12,279 . 10,074 
172,966 514,561 42,996 557,557 Sept. .14,168 , 11,181 
Oct. ..14,846 i 11,382 
15,704 42,888 6,346 49,234 Nov. ..14,573 11,832 
16,528 45,097 4,577 49,674 Dec. ..14,.789 9,893 11,746 
17.904 49,472 3.9°9 RQ Ae: ————_—. 
51491 oni ao Antimonial Lead ProJuction 
47,797 by Primary Refineries 
43,440 (A.B.MSS.) 
51,838 
45,007 (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
45,964 ¥ J End of: 1954 1955 1956 
44.861 sam. .. 3,70" 4.529 5.945 
46.252 = ee by pn 5,888 
er. .. a 5 5,526 
192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 Apr... 4470 «5343S B18 


19,961 50,593 4,471 ain: So, mh Son. oe 
15,059 46,469 4,564 51,033 ae ey: BO 
13,042 44,385 2'848 47.233 oy 


’ RQ ¢ 

32138 12,324 44,462 3,431 ae 2. - See? See ee 

(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the . .. 5,364 7,985 6.993 

estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility 5.255 6,907 5.766 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals Ren. underrun the ee: " . 

actua! production of pig lead. ‘b) inclusive only cf scrap with ore ert 

plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 59.875 64,037 66,180 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and Exports 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
—_ Statistics) 


(A. B. M.S.) 
1957 


Jan.-Apr. Mar. : 
a an.-Apr ar (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 

Ammunition a . 3,794 . 1955 1956 1957 except where otherwise noted. 
Bearing metals .... ’ 1,989 , ; 31,012 29,657 IMPORTS 
Brass and bronze . 1,930 ’ 219 1957 
Cable covering - . 11,090 ‘ . 30,125 29, “Feb. M pam 
Caulking lead Ne 4,786 ° 30 099 29 441 eb. ar. pr. 
Casting metals : : ; ; ' U. S.+ (s.t.) 22,423 20,784 25,069 
Collapsible tubes ; 854 : 28,186 27,246 
Foil si " 9752 31.574 Canada (s.t.).... 101 ev ets 
Pipes, traps & bends ‘ ‘ é 29, , 454 407 813 
Sheet lead 31,501 wal 
Solder : j ‘ ‘ 3,267 4,139 
Storage battery 26,963 patie 

grids, posts, etc. .. , ‘ J 
Storage battery ° 25,077 

_ |e 


Netherlands .... 3,729 3,620 3,573 
Terne metal ..... ‘433 ; i : 30,274 in 782 588 
Type metal ms ' } ; q 32,057 haan 


~ 

onan py ‘*** ‘Switzerland .... 1,313 1,468 1,048 

White lacd ; , , Mae. Tt 10,062 10,931 20,806 
: Y Y x 

Pigment colors = oa 6S Total ...370,794 353,045  ..., India* dt.) aed 

e ee ee ? 


4 sean eee U.S. (st.) 868 445 
~eongdlpiaiadaii ; , Canada (s.t.) ... 7,044 17,314 
Chemicals: 


Terraethyl lead .... 56,319 14, American Antimony 126 123 
Misc. chemicals ; 569 207 518 272 


Total . . 14,567 Netherlands .... 670 697 
Monthly Average Prices 
Miscellaneous uses: Northern 
A li g 453 In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo . 
Galvanizing aia 136 (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) aor er 706 
>a 
Weights & ballast ; 508 bg Poa Bem oa Australia’ (14. . -15, 
aa Jan. J x J 
Total ee y i ined. 
cc 1131 Feb. 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 | Refined. a4 attoys. 

Other uses 


* Briti t Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
unclassified .. 1,319 Mar. 28.50 2850 33.00 33.00 pee Bureau of Non-Fe 








total reported +384,091 +96,370 +93,875 a et os + roa eansianioninntien 
Estimated t- ay ‘ J : J 
"ed consumption . 4,000 1,000 1,000 += June 28.50 28.50 33.00 33.00 French bie puperte 
Grand total .. +388.100 +97,400 +94,900 July 2850 2850 33.00 . aw 
Daily average}... 3,234 3,142 3.163 Aug. 2850 30.66 33.00 .... ion elise toned 
* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide Sept. 28.50 33.00 33.00 1957 


I q . May 
prodastion Oct. 2850 33.00 33.00 ... ; —_ “7 
* Includes lead content of scrap used directly Nov 28.50 33.00 33.00 Ore (gross 
in fabricated products , 7 y weight) 8,391 13,428 


t Based on number of days in month without Dec. 28.50 33.00 33.00 hss os vr ose 438 
adjustment for Sundays or holidays. Aver. 28.50 30.18 33.00 atietares Alseria a te 
Morocco 8,391 12,990 
Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption Fr. Equat. Africa 1,000 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Tunisia 


Stocks ‘ 
tocks Net Receipts Consumed Apr. 30, Madagascar 
In Apr. A 1957 


. ne 
Mar. 31, 1957 In Apr. Pig lead 4,139 

72,508 53,450 59,398 66,560 254 

37,647 24,418 25,393 36,672 Germany (W.). 575 295 

Lead in alloys 7,332 4,473 4,078 7,727 U. Kingdom ... 254 507 
Lead in copper-base scrap .. 1,888 1,602 1,496 1,994 Algeria pial 3 


Morocco 1,023 
119,375 83,943 *90,365 112,953 Tunisia 1,997 


* Excludes 3.116 t f lead which » ignaiena bp GAs eandese namie Other countries... 60 
es 3, ons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products an 2 . 
tons of lead contained im leaded zinc oxide production. Antimonial lead. 574 7 




















Consumption of Lead by Class of Product U. K. Lead Imports 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Se 
APRIL 


Lead in 
Soft Antimonial Leadin Copper-base (in tons of 2,260 Ibs.) 


lead lead alloys scrap Total _ — 
Metal products 24,767 3,885 1,496 64,200 ar. pr. 
: ( Ww 
Pigments 8 190 e. 9.615 Gross Weight) 


Lead and 
Chemicals 3: vee tee 14,173 lead alloys ....10,931 20,806 
Miscellaneous 353 vee ve 1,058 Australia 6,984 15,174 2,698 
Unclassified 262 3 ake 1,319 3,300 1,775 
—— — 550 399 
59,398 25,393 4,078 1,496 *90,365 ner 250 160 


* Excludes 3,116 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 394 600 799 
tons of lead contained im leaded zinc oxide production. Other countries 251 932 614 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zine Institute 
C ei ith J y. 1948, all regularly operating U. S. See, ae aunty 
emelters are included in this report. Production from fereign ores is included. (Cents per pound) 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (In tons ef 2,240 pounds) 

Stock —_—— Shipments ——____ Unfilled 
Begin- a a Steer Unfill y 1954 1955 1956 1957 
va tic, Drawbeck | Ace’ atEnd at End . 9.76 11.50 13.46 13.50 

Tl. 94,221 ’ 18,189 8.884 74,795 


Mo. Avg. , 70,770 1,516 10,688 4 . 9.375 1150 1350 13.50 
Tl. 8,884 ; : 32,067 21,901 50,509 


Mo. Avg. : 3,506 3 4 9.66 1150 13.50 13.50 
Ti. 21,901 i . 896,17 87,160 45,264 i 
2 pe. Ave. 119 945 = . 1 ein eel 10.25 11.93 13.50 13.50 
3 Mo. Avg. t "238 ©1361 : 126 ; - ; 10.29 12.00 1350 11.933 


Zeta) jaastt oee.ses 27,929 124,077 Pan 10.96 12.25 13.50 10.84 
on . e' , ? 
— — F 11.00 12.50 13.50 


$802 10, ce 11.00 12.50 13.50 

ut aose SLAB | 1144 12.96 13.50 

1.316 Sr ses : — = - 1150 13.02 13.50 

asses 11.50 13.00 13.50 

19.496 STtee L.linane 008 . 1150 13.00 13.50 
7 92,860 


10.69 12.305 13.497 





80,962 
87,826 
91,485 
30,795 
00,568 
68,672 
49,531 
88,017 ; ; 
: = ‘ ‘ Y (Delivered) 
) ’ : N. Y. Monthly Averages 
(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
11.11 12.85 14.81 14.85 


10.725 12.85 1485 1485 


High Grade Zinc Prices 


105,531 


June 11269380. segey 1a, . 11.01 1285 1485 14.85 





11.60 13.28 1485 14.85 


Consumption of Slab Zinc 11.64 13.35 14.85 13.283 
f Mines 12.31 13.60 14.85 12.19 


Bureau o: 
y Industries (Short Tons) 12.35 13.85 14.85 
Die rass Rolled Zinc oxide 12.35 13.85 14.85 
products zin & other . i ‘ ; 
1949 Total 197,387 84,257 17,643 . 12.79 1431 14.85 
1962 Total ’ iss'St 30,885 . 12.85 1435 14.85 
1953 Total ; 305,346 177,301 38,037 977,636 | 12.85 1435 14.85 


876,130 ; 12.04 13.655 14.847 


90,812 
yt U. K. Zinc Consumption 
oa a 
91.849 British Bureau of Non-Ferreus Metal 
97,940 
3,900 sees 1955 1956 1957 
144,816 , 39,302 1,081,469 . see. 29,192 29,779 28,485 


13,097 ; 3,665 95,906 . +. 28,814 29,568 26,276 
12.678 S8RS 3,825 RRR? . +++ 33,451 28,650 27,049 
1268s S350 sates Lee 21,741 25,348 
12;218 311-260 80,976 ..., 29,237 27,922 
< Te me ee .... 31,467 26,650 
8420 4.222 2.959 (76.255 .... 23,695 23,826 
ws ik oo, ae a eee 
9.581 a5 3539 87.24 . +++ 30,080 25,470 
405 82.272 
352,451 122,395 ee ee 


oS a a 31,516 27,713 
; 10,800 3,434 90,490 

32,520 9,156 3,206 80,752 Dec. .... 28,683 24,134 
30,946 8,860 3378 78.384 
29'166 9'491 3300 77.489 Total .346,597 315,711 


(In Tons ef 2,240 Pounds) 
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Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


Central 
States 


94,410 
57,300 
63,100 


5,250 
73,630 


Eastern 
States 
1952 


Total 185,939 
1953 
Total 183,612 
1954 
Total 166,487 
1955 


Dec. 12,644 
Total 163,230 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


13,830 
13,975 
15,058 
14,172 
14,834 
13,730 
13,028 
14,559 
13,567 
17,439 
Nov. 15,604 
Dec. 15,513 
Total 175,310 


1957 
Jan. 18,586 
Feb. 15,989 

17,834 


Mar. 
Apr. -18,245 


5,263 
5,236 
5,740 
5,098 
5,557 
5,228 
5,364 
5,425 
4,628 
4,815 
4,566 
4,160 
61,080 


4,916 
4,658 
5,156 
4,912 


Total 
US.* 


666,001 
534,730 
464,539 


39,615 
514,671 


Western 
States 


385,652 
293,818 
234,942 


21,721 
277,811 


22,073 
23,506 
26,975 
25,618 
26,840 
26,135 
24,571 
25,453 
23,785 
26,607 
25,279 
24,411 
301,253 


25,864 
25,200 
27,430 
27,900 


41,166 


537,643 


49,186 
45,847 
50,420 
51,057 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
Central Western 
States States 


Total 
U.S.* 


390,161 
335,412 
317,352 


Eastern 
States 


1952 
Ttl. 11,252 
1953 

Ttl. 9,970 
1954 

Ttl. 8,608 
1955 

Nov. 1762 
Dec. 771 
Ttl. 10,379 
1956 

Jan. 895 
Feb. 1,141 
Mar. 1,202 
Apr. 1,028 
May 1,091 
June 897 
July 749 
Aug. 879 
Sept. 868 
Oct. 879 
Nov. 862 
Dec. 804 
Ttl. 11,395 
1957 

Jan. 1,002 
Feb. 942 
Mar. 968 11,875 30,865 
Apr. 1,053 12,695 31,548 


*Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


150,302 


136,650 
138,940 


11,731 
13,628 
145,640 


11,633 
12,100 
13,232 
11,948 
12,497 
11,492 
11,459 
12,760 
10,632 
12,698 
10,779 
10,670 
141,900 


228,607 
188,776 
169,804 


13,482 
13,403 
177,409 


14,294 
15,009 
16,516 
16,729 
16,387 
17,092 
15,761 
16,991 
15,915 
17,843 
16,862 
15,635 
195,034 


333 409 


26,822 
28,250 
30,950 
29,705 
29,975 
29,481 
27,969 
30,630 
27,415 
31,520 
28,503 
27,109 
348,329 


30,229 
29,136 


12,513 
11,730 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 


Eastern 


States 
158,707 


1953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 Total .. 
1956 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1957 
January 
February 
March 


159,038 


12,538 


Missouri 


223,500 
283,600 
438,000 


32,430 
34,370 
32,050 
33,300 
30,610 
31,160 
35,180 
28,700 
34,510 
29,000 
25,000 
377,200 


19,400 
18,660 
18,700 


Western 
States 
36,354,685 
36,121,368 
36,103,723 


Alaska* 
39,111 
35,140 
33,804 


Total 


36,776,003 
36,582,288 
36,734,565 


3,060,737, 
3,181,466 
3,272,194 
3,144,019 
3,176,255 
2,874,367 
3,327,098 
3,006,003 
3,370,437 
3,087,091 
2,830,386 
37,127,149 


3,188,881 
3,076,212 
3,257,473 


2,918,233 
3,095,221 
3,196,813 
3,063,179 
3,097,297 
2,697,372 
3,239,671 
2,925,332 
3,288,177 
3,009,312 
2,759,108 
36,169,267 26,700 
175 
345 
141 


3,156,768 
3,045,754 
3,228,787 


*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 





Picdination of Primary Aluminum in the U. S 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 


1950 
50,023 
54,493 
58,747 
58,024 
51,929 


1951 
67,954 
62,740 
70,022 
67,701 
67,720 
67,454 


Dec. 
Total 718, ,622 836, 881 
26 


1952 
76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78,368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 


1953 
89,895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109, 

110,545 
109,333 
108,219 
105,636 
110,291 
937,330 1 252,013 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 


1955 
128,203 
116,236 
130,272 
126,394 
131,128 
127,634 
132,669 
133,551 


1956 
140,394 
132,763 
145,895 
144,726 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
138,728 
144,789 


48, 
1,460,565 1 565,721 1 679,427 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Western 

Alaska* 


States 
1,650,660 233,428 
273,479 


1,689,668 
1,577,216 252,794 
1,634,625 247,535 


131,872 7 
130,368 10 
134,421 55 
136,227 522 
141,240 5,085 
139,541 13,112 
126,628 32,515 
136,812 45,529 
137,561 40,564 
130,665 35,901 
133,456 25,506 
129,139 5,506 
1,607,930 204,300 


131,954 1,134 133,271 
118,122 1,197 119,472 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
— a. B. M.S.) 


bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 


m.+ 5 
1952 Total 40,245 36,653 76,898 
1953 Total 34,697 37,764 72,461 
1954 Total 38,059 77,481 
1955 


89,422 
October 3,889 6,321 
November . 2,775 5,862 
December 3,652 6,832 
Total 32,780 65,881 
1956 
January ... 4,159 
February . 4,033 
3,550 
3,191 
3,709 
2,248 
2,838 
3,818 
3,002 
3,125 
2.685 
3,802 
40,160 


2,877 


Eastern 
States 


Ttl. 1,948 
1953 
Tu. 1,529 


TU. 1,731 
TU 2,026 


121 
154 
198 
156 


Total 
1,886,036 
1,964,676 
1,831,741 
1,884,186 


132,000 
130,532 
134,674 
136,911 
146,494 
152,852 
159,188 
182,519 
178,319 
166,760 
159,162 
134,817 
1,814,228 


~~ 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 175 
June 199 
July 45 
Aug. 178 
Sept. 194 
Oct. 194 
Nov. 206 
Dec. 178 


Ttl. 1,998 
1957 


Jan. 183 
Feb. 153 


ansiot 





2,432 
3,087 
3,180 
33,101 


September 
October ... 
November 
December . 
Total 
1957 
January 
February .. 2,925 2,876 5,801 
March .... 3,360 3,166 6,526 
* The separation vetween silver of f 
and domestic origin on the basis of refi 
pars and other refined forms is only ap 
proximate. 


+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
S. Mint. 


6.579 
5,571 
6,970 
78,317 


5,874 


8 
: 38, 157 
2,997 


Average Silver Prices 
(Cents per fine ounce) 


» 1954 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 


1955 1956 
85.25 90.357 
85.25 90.90 
85.25 91.138 
87.08 90.875 
90.75 

90.46 

90.14 

90.614 

90.75 

90.722 

91.375 

Dec. 85.25 91.375 
Ave. 85.25 90.79 
Note — The avereges are based on the 


price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1943. 


1957 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.375 
91.307 
90.456 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 





Ore matte & 


regulus (cont.) 10,131 9,737 13,265 


2,953 2,778 

425 866 

2,108 182 

rene 

1,598 3,428 

‘ 958 1,339 

Philippines .... 3, 3° 2,223 

U. of S. Africa. . ... 1,097 2,392 

Australia 127 55 

Other countries .... 1 2 

Blister copper 

(content) 

Mexico 


..18,217 29,081 32,558 


, 3,539 5,829 
14,466 18,161 25,434 


j 1,453 549 
N. Rhodesia ... .... 5,186 746 
U. of S. Africa... 745 .... Geer 
Australia . 1,487 742 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes ...14,190 16,155 


6,904 
794 
500 
448 

1,848 

5,661 


Belg. Congo ... 
N. Rhodesia .... 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined .42,538 54,973 
Old and scrap 
(content) .... 258 182 
Composition metal 
(content) .... 27 36 
Brass scrap & 
old (cu. cont.). 292 184 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957. 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 


..11,104 18,045 16,786 

2,596 1,782 

170 531 

Guatemala .... 1,014 571 793 

Honduras 168 80 
2,691 





Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) 


kit 29 

Y 4,680 4,768 

U. of S. Africa. 3,519 8,049 
Australia 3,522 708 
Preanes ws kw te RRL 
Other countries. 65 46 46 
Pigs and bars .. .22,423 20,784 25,069 
d 2,632 3,711 

9,241 4,886 
2,500 1,814 
ne 4 
BE 
1,533 431 
so +6 oe 
4,823 9,919 


Yugoslavia 
Morocco 
Australia 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined . .33,527 38,829 
Lead scrap, dross, 
ete. (cont.) .... 831 449 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 416 629 
Lead content 
thereof 585 
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U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1957 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Ore, conc., matte, 
and other un- 
refined (cont.) 1,407 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.7 





1,972 1,340 
..29,769 41, 376 32,315 
135 
1.306 
220 


6,722 
4,306 
3,563 
Netherlands 2,272 
Norway ee § 700 
Sweden see 392 
Switzerland ... 3,240 1,138 
U. Kingdom ... 7,805 10,608 6,702 
Yugoslavia ; am Re 
India 335 
Japan 3 8,088 
U. of S. Africa 49 226 
Australia 5 a 280 
Other countries 173 36 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 31,176 43,348 ; 
Pipes and tubes.. 106 97 
Plates and sheets 11 17 
Rods 6 117 
Brusti-copper, 
castings, rolls 
segments (fin- 
ished forms) 
BAA... 
Wire, bare 
Building wire 
and cablet 
Weatherproof 
wireit 17 71 
Insulated copper 
wire n.es. .... 783 


1,283 1,049 


U. S. Copyer Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1957 
Feb. Mer. Apr. 





Copper scrap. 
unalloyed (new 
and old)? . 4.682 5.393 
Cumada :.:°.: TH $50 
619 
(W.). 1,087 1,275 
Netherlands ... Pe 28 
Sweden we ot 
Switzerland 
U. Kingdom ... 7&2 : 
India sc. 27 
Japan J 
Other countries 64 96 
Copper-base 
scrap, alloyedt 
‘new & old)... 
Canada 
Belgium 181 
France i 435 
Germany (W.). 2,832 
Italv oe tke 1.331 
Netherlands ... ne 129 
Portugal Sas 119 
Spain $i% 11 
Switzerland ... 30 
U. Kingdom ... 65 
India 518 
Japan 4,551 
Hong Kong... 82 


Other countries 17 

+ Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross. ie, dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 

t Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze — Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-ni-kel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phorphor bronze, phos- 
phor copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 


6,523 10,315 
4 30 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Censas) 
(in tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1957 
Feb. le Apr. 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 503 987 1,200 
Mexico as ae 74 
Argentina 6 ras a a 
Belgium 286 560 112 
Germany =e he Se 84 
Netherlands ... g wits 224 
U. Kingdom ... 196 336 672 
jCorea 21 64 32 
Other countries... 27 2 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, block ... 
Scrap: Ashes. 
dross and skim. 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & strips? 
Alloys ex brass 
and bronze ..: 
Die castings ... 
Battery shells & 
parts, unassem 
Chromite zinc 
sheets, mold, 
castings, pat- 
tern plates, 
forms n.e.s. ... 65 8 60 





U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) - 
1957 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 


..41,314 42,296 45,630 
10,810 11,329 13,220 
17,178 15,302 13,735 

91 155 
Guatemala .... 801 626 
Honduras. .... 635 61 
Bolivia 523 497 
Chile hes 103 
Peru . 12,698 14,644 
U. of @. Altea. . ois 466 2,347 
Australia 422 231 
en Sa Pe ee 
Other countries. 16 11 

Zinc blocks, 
pigs, ete. ..... 24,287 22,761 

8,292 17,712 
390 1,481 


326 6, 
Pee 220 
3,238 2,244 
Germany (W.). 277 
Italy 1,489 
Netherlands ... CK 
U. Kingdom 
Yugoslavia ... 
Belg. Congo .... 
Rhodesia 1,624 
Australia 1,120 
Japan 401 
Other countries. .... 37 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 
Block, pigs .. 





Zinc ore 
(content) 


1,433 
4,134 


.65,601 65,057 
Dross and skim... SRR 4 
Old and worn out 3 35 


Comparative Metal Prices 
OPA 

aa Av. 1957 

opper Domestic 1939 1946 July 19 

(Electro., Del. Valley) .11.20 14.375 28.25- 

29.25 

ag (N. Y.) bs 505 8.25 14.00 
W. Zinc (E. St. Lou's, 

“. o-b.) oe 5.05 5.05 bean 

New York, del. Eile. wed “A 0.50 

Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y. .. e 96. 125 

Aluminum Ingot 99%-+..20.00 15.00 27.10 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 

f. o. t. Laredo) 12.86 14.50 3300 
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World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Chile Norway United Yugo India Aus- Northern 
States (crude) Kingdom silavia tralia = 


(a) (b) (ce) (4) (ec) (f-h) (e) (f) (e) (ce) 
- 964,589 269,971 60,511 396,937 25,495 234,647 100,254 sees «16, 984 349,667 


-+- 961,886 258,868 60,874 422,498 22,640 206,747 11,206 163,968 36,176 7,009 104,060 2,546 21,119 336,883 

- 957,318 253,652 63,380 871,742 25,803 233,330 13,306 108,604 84,381 5,709 100,381 25,641 37,080 382,884 
+++ 868,721 30%,984 69,030 872,814 29,283 258,259 14,205 152,858 83,394 8,274 117,371 27,727 42,241 386,577 
- 1,036,702 326,599 61,583 447,288 286,805 14,876 138,271 31,151 ’ 124,908 26,313 41,935 350,302 


sees 102,459 31,659 38,356 23,838 1,322 10,890 3,074 5,991 
27,804 39,731 22,593 1,402 8 . 
29,422 5,80 . K 23,134 1.41E ‘ 2,443 
29,097 iy 23,920 1,413 
24,383 1,186 
Aug. ... 24,006 1,261 
Sept. .. ’ ' f ni 24,022 1,510 
Oct. ‘ t . : eran a 1,733 
Nov. 5 344 


ee \ ee 22,156 1, 
Dec. +: , 36,422 Ss 44,911 ‘ 1,293 
1957 


Jan. re ’ ° ‘ 44,697 2,276 F 1,399 , 440 

Feb. we 2 29,020 62 41,890 7,185 Te 955 ’ - 

Mar. ha ‘ suse Y 42,596 2,582 5 931 J . 856 

Apr. .. i 5, 2,498 , ny ,853 ead 810 

May 2,575 a = ie . 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “receverable contents of mine Pp It ti or shipments, and custom intake”. 

Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Gabe a Philippines. = Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ete., experted. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be Ay yy at home; e. g., in Rhedesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tennage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister =_ (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) : 
United Canada Mexico Peru Belgium ce Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho- Tota! 
States Rep. of siavia tralia Morpco desia 
qn (a) 
486,874 162,712 219,362 48,824 177,873 58,831 170,766 39,688 45,460 18,516 217,801 20,287 25,476 15,646 1,602,601 


532,778 183,889 248,551 658,536 88,189 59,607 152,751 38,504 46,060 74,053 20,882 217,298 $1,224 28,264 14,112 1,788,648 








538,883 166,856 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,088 25,618 241,419 29,970 80,397 12,891 1,813,778 
551,618 166,879 231,595 63,735 79,260 71,083 162.773 41,150 62,475 73,655 $7,612 260,424 29,417 30,015 16,800 1,877,841 
. SAT,AS3 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 162,508 46,806 ’ 83,347 40,912 254,558 28, 28,620 17,976 1,893,125 


12,438 17,876 6,142 9,338 3,164 ° 7,187 19,535 AOE d 167.740 
11,564 165,186 8,650 3,799 7,159 17,407 161 3¥9 
11,990 17,611 6,97 9,188 4,511 15,984 156,651 
11,591 9,481 3,100 19,664 esee 157,830 
12,374 I , 3.887 2 * 
19,757 
23,654 
26.243 
23,220 
22,263 
10,117 . ’ . ‘ 21,498 
11,192 s . \ 14,516 a) 989 . ; 17,069 

or : 2 16,420 ; _ 18,515 

17,559 3,408 3,160 


51,718 3,942 e ae 
(a) " punbniiben credited to pa. = —- refined in England from Australian ‘base bullion. 


World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Japan Aus- Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands tralia 
(a) = (b) (b-e) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (4) 

931,833 218,548 57,990 1,008 220,479 82,184 155,024 178,101 x 24,924 44.971 28,444 .... 62,109 88,103 2,065,216 
961,430 228,140 61,456 5,491 205,909 88,255 162,272 76,981 i 28,555 48,061 28,329 15,948 77,203 97,931 2,141,088 
971,191 247,707 69,689 9,819 213,215 89,218 168,430 81,436 65, 27,721 42,566 24,152 16,087 86,883 101,003 2,228,011 
868.242 218,810 60,477 16,982 234,896 122,248 184,806 90,987 74, 28,686 48,768 25,109 15,040 112,292 117,066 2,248,501 


1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 90,917 , 31,202 49,724 26,244 15,175 122,965 113,221 , 2,534,457 


12,914 
12,531 





1,980 9,491 16,839 , , . 11,702 9,572 224,327 
° 4,002 . g, 688 


1,220 87 10,819 16,689 
1,225 11,174 = =17,212 
1,439 A 11,003 §=16,898 
1,285 10,679 17,964 
10,846 17,633 
10,210 17,187 
8,871 17,428 
9,257 16,851 J 42 , ‘ 
21,816 10,088 17,835 ’ 15 1,425 11,819 10,257 


218,308 


’ , 22,466 11,464 ; ’ 9 Az , 2,734 11,361 10,166 
4,788 2, 22,354 10,571 < : . ’ 2,447 10.632 9,130 


5.334 32 22,486 12,249 6? ” , J 2,526 9,759 10,114 
5 io 12,112 a 802 —7,174 ‘ 9,545 a 
5 


a 7.345 4464, Re ot ne -. 2.800 ony 
(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (ce) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrothemic. (d) The above tetals omits produc 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics 
At start of: 1956 1957 


1955 
Jan. .. 61,480 76,197 59,614 
- 62,771 59,203 
70,185 62,120 
. 67,566 61,779 
71,101 


... 60,767 
61.991 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 

(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 

Unalloyed Alloyed* Total 
eee . 243,717 192,337 447,260 
1954 Total $28,149 251,989 580,132 
+ 4 Total 377,576 281,953 659,529 


February 33,213 24,163 57,376 
March ............. 82,903 24,366 
SEE ddiiies ac adienie ce 21,029 
May 29,845 22,295 
June 83,774 21,810 
ME dcvicntiidée Ge 19,316 
August 24,426 14,434 
September 35,203 19,584 
October 36,824 21,275 

38.244 21,142 

29,927 17,437 

388,167 251,312 


21,574 
19,849 
19,895 
18,124 
21,395 
*Includes copper sulpnate effective October, 1954. 


U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal By Principal Countries 
Statistics) (A. B. M.S.) 


Virgin 
322,311 
448,413 
496,467 


Scrap 
124,949 
131,725 
163,062 


... 58,546 
. 64,256 
99,628 

. -107,261 
. 93,681 
75,533 

. 77,749 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
(In long tons) 
At start of: 1955 1956 


Jan. . 31,173 40,987 
. 32,274 34,326 

39,461 29,693 

33,974 

29,479 

30,537 

37,088 

35,432 

35,793 


138, 685 


10,470 
12,714 
10,645 
10,928 
13,376 


639, 419 


61,588 
56,040 


500,794 


51,118 
43,326 
42,787 
40,940 
44,740 


1957 
39,420 
41,433 
36,900 
34,877 
44,933 
40,804 





39,391 
32,662 


. 38,410 32,025 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 





1957 
Mar. Apr. 
(Gross Weight) 


Zinc ore and 


May 


Reported in pigs, bars, es ; metric tons 


except where otherwise no 





IMPORTS 
1957 
Feb. Mar. 


U.S. (s.t. 24, a 22,761 


Apr. 
30,036 


Canada (s.t.) ... 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zine. 

At start 
of: 1956 
Jan. 49,962 
Feb. 45,239 
Mar. 44,288 
Apr. 49,194 
May 49,129 
June 47,266 
July 47,644 
Aug. 49,169 
Sept. 51,946 
Oct. 50,978 
Nov. 47,364 
Dec. 46,364 


7,636 8.203 
2,241 


4,241 


concentrates .. 
Zinc. conc. 
Australia 


484 
1,392 


568 
2,380 
13,955 


160 
1,071 
822 
1,620 
1,784 
13,876 


Italy 
Netherlands .... 
Sweden 
Switzerland+ 

U. K. (1t.) 

India* (1.t.) 


Conc. 
Zinc and 
zinc alloys 

N. Rhodesia ... 
Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 1,747 
Germany (W.). 58 5 - 51 
Netherlands ... 25 Netherlands .... 872 


Norway Norway 2,645 
United States .. Switzerland+ 255 


Other countries 3,772 U. K.t (1.t.) 289 
‘ Northern 
Of which: Rhodesia* (1.t.) 2,834 
Zinc or spelter, Australia* (1.t.).. 6,942 
unwrought 


in casas 
ingots, blocks, + Includes scrap. 
bars, slabs and 


1957 
44,816 
40,501 
38,927 
41,260 
37,540 
36,000 


1956 
54,447 
49,537 
48,667 
40,502 
36,524 
40,136 
40,763 
47,972 
57,125 
55,354 
54,376 
55,223 


1957 
53,274 
63,366 
59,957 
55,698 
52,871 
49,646 


13,955 
200 
750 

6,016 


987 
14,923 
25 


1,200 
17,131 


306 
4,853 


2,640 


t Includes manufactures. 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal S*a- 
tistics. 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


13,877 13,955 14,287 


United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Burean of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore —— 


Stock at Stock at 
Produc- end of sump- Exports & end of 
tion* * Imports at tion Re-exports — 


2,181 





(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1957 
Apr. 











Mar. 

(Gross Weight) 
Copper, 

unwrought, 

ingots, blocks, 

Slabs, bars, etc. 4,766 
Plates, sheets, 

rods, 0G. ..... 3,488 
Wire (including 

uninsulated 

electric wire). . 


Imports 


3,512 


2,447 


6,011 4,920 


930 
Other copper 
worked (incl. ' 
pipe fittings).. *As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal 
duction from imported scrap and residues refined on tol. Stocks exclude 
but include official warehouse stocks 


108 89 
15,454 11,898 
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Canadas Copper Output Canada's Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1955 1956 1957 
..15,001 22,600 26,653 25,469 . .. 6,170 5,500 : 429,704 435,047 1,070,285 
..13,954 21,455 26,229 21,861 .. 7,560 11,882 457,261 196,803 1,039,491 
.21,075 25,083 26,750 27,664 ..11,092 10,318 411,597 328,857 1,192,826 
..20,412 24,077 26,617 27,398 .. 9,606 11,967 493,578 348,838 1,247,029 
..23,012 23,840 27,626 sae ..11,483 6,416 “= 445,054 447,710 
.23,344 21,890 27,122 ante .12,018 9,897 . 592,238 495,742 
20,508 31.106 SIS... ..13,152 8,341 ae 285,350 686,209 
..22,000 26,184 29,219 aa .. 8,646 4,884 reat ; 644,932 1,080,301 
.22,684 24,752 27,950 nee . .10,045 5,538 ies ; 636,992 481,042 
..21,661 25,546 29,696 ene . .. 8,005 8,053 ti 684,301 731,099 
..22,981 25,213 27,346 ae ..10,817 4,622 Ps 387,147 669,285 
. S6985 27,172 SETI... . .. 7,815 5,286 ae 405,719 1,023,481 











252,643 288,987 331,174 we 116,406 92,407 Y 5,873,873 6,924,414 


Canada's Copper Exports Canada’s Zinc Output Canada’s Silver Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 

1954 1955 1956 1957 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
Jan. .. 9,081 11,078 15,981 20,582 (In Tons) 1955 1956 1957 
Feb. .. 8,385 12,897 11,041 16,272 1954 1955 1956 1957 Jan. 2,182,386 2,280,575 2,142,746 
Mar. ..11,671 12,423 12,276 14,720 .-17,155 22,028 21,696 20,340 ep. 1,960,506 2,094,467 2,004,525 
Apr. ..11,218..10,321 14,476 16,417 ..15,199 19,865 20,356 19,808 war. 2,413,591 2,296,648 2,307,709 
May ..18,407 10,911 12,851  .... .. 16,550 22,215 22,010 21,941 Apr. 2,304,287 1,759,384 2,190,294 
June .14,877 13,387 10,985 .... - --16,249 21,301 21,339 20,504 yay 2,935,620 2,463,374 
July ..15,467 12,674 13599 .... .- 16,530 21,599 21,790 .... June 2,461,675 2,494,748 
Aug. ..14,158 13,219 14,710 .... 17,017 20,565 20,780 .... July 2,385,654 2,267,271 
Sept. .14,069 13,479 17,268  .... .-17,917 21,769 21,691... Aug. 2,480,607 2,315,312 
Oct. ..11,528 14,208 13,896 .... . 18,755 22,029 21,354 .... Sept. 2,386,385 2,517,451 
Nov. ..13,372 14,545 19,130 .... . -18,023 20,898 20,691 .... Oct. 2,371,890 2,379,162 
Dec. ..13,897 14,057 18,630 .... - 18,871 22,206 21,412 Nov. 2,088,991 2,429,547 


..19,662 21,398 20,470 Dec. 2388627 2,357,202 
156,130 153,199 174,843 os tone . --21,922 21,135 22,012 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Year 27,696,319 27,655,141 
213,810 257,008 255,601 


Canada’s Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * Canada s Linc Exports Canada s Nickel Output 


(In Tons) ; (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1954 1955 1956 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Jan. ..17,716 18,959 16,002 

Feb. ..16,863 15,018 14,344 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 

Mar. ..17,104 19,113 16,857 1954 = 19551956 =—:1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Apr. ..19,452 17,889 11,573 - 16,625 22,181 15,550 19,304 _.12,765 14,387 14,985 16,609 

May ..19,953 16,808 15,446 .... - ++ 11,828 25,556 11,757 16,618 _.11,874 13,375 14,997 15,027 

June .18,988 17,800 18,145 .... --18,199 20,178 — 8,822 14,923 ..13,619 15,544 15,504 16,733 

July ..19,164 16,650 15,841... -- 17,926 21,018 14,317 17,131 ..13,015 15,011 14,431 15,347 

Aug. ..18,237 16,676 16,104 .... - 13,926 14,820 11,357... ..13,458 15,352 15,203 

Sept. 17,066 15,972 15,760 .... -15,654 19,581 15,296... 13,269 14,835 14,492 

Oct. ..16,569 13,658 16,725 .... . 27,582 13,522 15,499... ..12,901 14,530 15,125 

Nov. ..18,365 15,182 14,865 .... - -- 14,934 16,581 13,070 .... . ..13,428 14,825 14,852 

Dec. ..19,093 17,857 16,056 .... - -17,298 11,793 19,782... . .13,521 13,734 14,530 
..13,064 19,836 20,792 yaga3 14411 15168 


Year 219,280 201,583 188,971 .... --16,224 14,164 21,411 ..14.159 14.290 15,062 


nes ..23,277 14,607 16,125 oe 
* New base bulliom from Canadian ores plus - + 14,947 14,881 14,684 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 206,037 213,837 183,728 vex. 161,279 175,173 178,767 Seas 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Stat’stics) 


(In tons of 7,000 Lbs.’ 





1957 
Feb. Mar. 


Ore, matte, 
regulus, etc. 
(content) 

United States 2,254 
Norway ; 1,710 
U. Kingdom ... 33 

Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 16,272 14,720 
United States .. 8,142 17,496 
Brazil : 

France 

Switzerland 
U. Kingdom . 
India 
Other countries 
Sweden 
Italy 

Total Exports: 

Crude & refined 19,010 18,717 

Old and scrap .. 940 995 

Rods, strips, 

Sheet & tubing 441 


3,997 


.. 6,980 


1,330 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 
1957 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 





Ore (zinc 
content) 


United States 


10,661 10,555 12,750 
..10,661 10,555 12,750 
Slab zinc 16,618 14,923 17,131 
United States ..12,670 8,400 9,021 
Argentina 91 
Italy —_ rks 
U. Kingdom ... 3,613 6,168 1,764 

Korea 276 80 
Preappmes” 4s A 243 
Taiwan Bis 23 23 
Other countries 33 ae 
Netherlands .. lars 56 
Total Exports: 

Ore and slabs ..27,279 25,478 
Zinc scrap, 

dross, ashes .. 483 35 
United States .. 95 35 
Belgium 135 
Germany (W.). 90 nae me 
Netherlands ... 130 ara 27 

33 adi 152 

Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,000 Lbs.) 
1957 
Feb. Mar. 
Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 1,773 
Refined lead . 6,632 
United States .. 3,778 


2,220 
2,220 
7,044 
2,690 


U. Kingdom ... 2,128 
Japan 2,051 
Taiwan 62 
Other countries... 1 
Germany (W.). ee 112 
Total Exports: 
Ore and refined.. 8,405 9,264 
Pipe and tubing 1 1 
1 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M.S.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
1957 


Feb. ‘ 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 18,217 29,081 
(ore, etc., s.t.) 10,131 9,737 
(ref., s.t.) ....14,190 16,155 
Denmark 150 
France (crude).. 
(refined) 
Italy 
Netherlands .... 





se. 
13,907 
2,188 
527 
3,255 


3,189 
39,177 


Switzerland 
U. K. (1.t.) 
India (blister- 
ref., 1.t.)* 
Australia (blister 
& ref., 1t.)* .. 500 
EXPORTS 
U.S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) ... 1,407 1,972 1,340 
(ref., s.t.) ....29,769 41,376 32,315 
Canada 
(ref., s.t.) 


1,000 


....16,272 14,720 16,417 
271 50 
1,045 re 
336 ove 
4,766 3,512 
No. Rhodesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.)*. .46,031 32,460 27,555 
+ Includes old. 


* Rritish Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


U. K. Copper Imports 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1957. 
Mar. Apr. May 





(Gross Weight) 
Copver and 
copper alloys. .39,177 39,944 34,528 
U. of S. Africa.. 200 81 dee 
N. Rhodesia ...18.418 18.204 14,897 
Canada 6,109 6,751 6,085 
Belgium oe 1 ane 
Germany (W.). 38 11 10 
1 125 1 
8,197 6,656 
5,550 5,950 
235 400 
492 diie 
Belg. Congo ... 250 500 
Other countries 17 47 29 
Of which: 
Electrolytic 22,145 25,897 23,910 
Other refined ... 7,590 3.775 2,000 
Blister or rough 9,433 10,213 8,577 
Wrought and 
alloys 59 41 
Total 39,177 39,944 34,528 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, etc.) 
(in Tons) 


1957 
January 14,260 
a 


French Copper Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 
1957 
Mar. Apr. May 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) die 1,313 
Belg. Congo .... om 813 813 
2 Fas 500 
13,907 17,352 14,636 
United States .. 2,236 5,883 3,993 
Canada 1,136 457 1,321 
Chile eh 314 wis 
3,955 4,912 4,701 
Germany a ee 511 215 
Norway 254 Atel 
Sweden he re 
U. Kingdom ... 1701 539 919 
Belg. Congo .... 3,768 2,536 1,945 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland . 1,183 1,795 
Other countries... 151 


French Zinc Imports 
(A.B.MS.) 





1,542 


(In metric tons) 
1957. 
Mar. Apr. May 





Ore (gross 
weight) 24,916 26,352 23,123 
6,127 250 

2,176 sate 

583 3,328 

“os 456 

Portugal ee aCe 269 
Spain io oe 
Sweden Bay 260 
Yugoslavia ate 800 
Algeria 3,541 3,021 
8,494 17,607 
1,645 818 
3,786 4,695 


Greece 


Australia 

Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 1,392 1,177 
975 940 
275 3 
66 137 
50 100 
“26 


French Metal Exports 


(ABMS.) 


(In metric tons) 
1957 
Mar. Apr. May 





LEAD 
Ore (gross 
weight) 294 38 
Pig lead 272 26 
Switzerland ... 255 bas 
Other countries 17 26 
Antimonial lead 33 33 11 
ZINC 
Slabs, bars, 
blecks, etc. ... 


IT PAYS 
to 
ADVERTISE 


in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. ¥.) 
Alu- Mag- Monthly Average Prices 
minum Copper nesium Zinc 
1951 Total 1,197,443 30,825 487,996 1954 1955 1956 =—-:1957 
1952 — 1,009,910 34,857 408,353 . 85.125 87.268 105.036 101.511 
1953 Total 990,496 34,517 521,253 
1954 Total 834.557 25572  474'741 . 85.16 90.836 100.803 101.132 
1955 92.457 91.161 100.786 99.643 
16,275 88,287 = 2,255 70,950 96.298 91.48 99.268 99.304 
833,058 1,011,748 7,892 781,254 ‘ : a : 
, 93.51 91.41 96.994 98.347 


89,767 2,959 68,050 y 4.589 98.05 
91.706 66,584 94.24 93.68 94.5 


96,085 65,760 1 96.55 97.08 96.143 
90,679 58,274 _ 93.381 96.521 99.049 
89,188 52.205 

78,921 41,775 93.536 96.607 103.809 
69,926 2,81 42,227 _ 93.225 96.20 106.023 


ea . 91.176 97.987 110.921 


cae . 88.571 108.02 104.268 
58,111 91.935 94.85 101.474 


801,136 966,473 88,069 20,734 


72,999 82,025 , 67,964 1,883 p Tin P 
72,084 ; 59,793 1,435 in Prices 
77,418 ; 61,378 1,865 neeee ES 

68,284 77,167 I 54,982 2,070 in 


as at , (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Copper Castings Shipments Monthly Average Prices 


BY TYPE OF CASTING (Cents per pound) 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Total Sand Die a. . 84.84 87.628 104.768 101.347 
1951 Total 1,075,437 12,516 39,607 . 85.04 90.75 100.586 100.257 
1952 Total 910,862 8,259 26,924 
1953 Total 888,369 61.316 10,077 30°734 91.24 91.065 100.524 99.476 
sees Total ... 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 . 96.238 91.41 99.145 99.286 
Seuemsher 5,807 748 2.861 93.51 91.38 96.853 98.335 
December 88,287 78,327 6,368 713 2,879 94.24 93.64 94.488 98.025 


Total 1,011,748 907,852 63,041 8,541 31,408 96.55 96.825 96.131 


1956 
6,135 799 2,717 . 93.381 96.456 98.924 


5,888 727 2,847 93.536 96.256 103.559 
6,299 782 3,110 
90,679 81,33: 5.835 722 2.789 - 93.00 96.075 105.716 
89,188 5,398 751 2,854 . 91.099 97.882 110.329 
7 5,052 7 t 
o198 it 2380 . 88.571 107.75 104.00 
3,805 904 2,431 . 91.77 94.73 101.252 
3,930 929 2,363 
4,104 1,120 2,767 
y j 4,114 1,057 2,673 
65,198 3,769 971 2,529 
966,113 57,522 10,023 32,134 








Quicksilver Averages 
73,702 4,510 1,008 
64,346 4,188 874 , N. Y. Monthly Averages 


69,258 4,445 878 
69,141 4,316 894 Y Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. Flask 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
Jan. 189.60 324.68 277.88 256.00 


Feb. 190.00 324.68 270.29 256.00 
Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, = 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS Mar. 201.63 322.61 261.40 256.00 
(Cents per pound) Conte pun: Ree ‘Gunna A 221.36 318.14 267.22 256.00 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 oe. ‘ . ° . 
Jan. 60.00 64.50 64.50 74.00 Jan. 91.40 8100 196.30 May 251.20 306.62 267.675 256.00 
eb. 60. 645 4.50 Feb. ” 
Mar. 60.00 6450 6450 74.00 Mar. 8788 78.00 104.23 : June 273.46 286.98 260.69 256.00 
Apr. 60.00 6450 6450 74.00 Apr. 85.50 77.94 103.92 ’ July 287.40 268.22 256.06 
May 60.00 6450 64.50 74.00 May 85.50 177.50 105.23 
60.00 6450 6450 74.00 June 85.50 7833 106.50 Aug. 290.71 255.18 256.00 
60.00 6450 6450 .... July 85.50 81.78 106.50 . Sept. 314.08 263.70 256.00 
Aug. 60.00 6450 6450 .... Aug. 85.00 8459 105.76 .... 
Sept. 60.00 6450 64.50 .... Sept. 8550 91.96 10550 .... Oct. 329.50 279.02 255.92 
Oct. 60.00 64.50 6450 .... Oct. 8362 9460 10485 |... Nov. 321.17 282.50 255.13 
Nov. 60.98 64.50 64.50 .... Nov. 81.07 103.11 10450 .... 
Dec. 6450 6450 7248 |... Dec. 80.64 10658 10450 .... Dec. 319.96 282.27 256.00 
Av. 60.46 64.50 65.165 .... AV. 85.72 86.12 105.18 .... Av. 265.84 292.90 261.71 
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Platinum Averages 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks 


1956 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1957 
January 
February 


short tons 


(U. Bs. B. Department of Interior) 


—Sold or Used—— 


Production 
short tons 


92,406 
132,316 
149,125 
145,081 
148,391 

1,679,247 


147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
144,789 


of oak 
Short tons 


90,614 
121,854 
134,014 
119,787 
133,186 

1,591,478 


104,394 

97,886 
141,529 
123,549 


34,925 
36,717 
47,179 
62,290 
87,584 


102,496 
145,131 
166,324 
160,501 
176,104 


Value 

. 0. b. 

plant 
44,519,556 
60,104,570 
67,126,363 


60,252,640 
67,039,743 


52,418,766 
49,173,176 
71,240,311 


Stocks 

end of 

month 
short tons 


36,717 
47,179 


145,131 
166,324 
160,501 
160,501 





Aluminum Wrought Products 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 


Oc 


Virgin Aluminum 


Virgin 99% Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 
1954 1955 1956 
21.50 22.90 24.40 
21.50 23.20 24.40 
21.50 23.20 24.60 
21.50 23.20 25.90 
21.50 23.20 25.90 
21.50 23.20 25.90 
21.50 23.20 25.90 
22.12 2426 ° 26.70 
22.20 2440 27.10 
t. 22.20 24.40 27.10 


(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 2220 2440 27.10 


Extruded 
Structural 22.20 2440 27.10 


Shapes Powder, 
Shapes, Rod, Tube Blooms 


Flake, Dec. 


Total 
1954 Total 2,088,439 
1955 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1956 


2,805,500 


1,165,090 


134,240 
138,328 
137,109 
138,592 
1,542,368 


Bar & Wire 
357,229 


32,973 
30,554 
31,656 
31,802 
365,391 


January 


251,639 
240,999 


142,049 
134,077 


34,008 
33.727 


& Tubing 
518,070 


67,407 
71,456 
67,798 
64,159 
812,311 


67,499 
65,261 


& Paste 
46,255 


2,926 
2,926 
35, "854 


2,118 
1.90) 


Av. 


21.785 23.655 26.008 


Magnesium Wrought 
Products Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 


seeeets (Thousands of Pounds) 


1954 1955 1956 

972 1,776 2,188 

. 1,136 1,648 1,901 

. 1,136 1,947 1,946 

892 1,756 2,279 

. 1,129 1,836 2,462 

. 1312 1,686 2,302 

. 1032 1,437 2,002 

. 1,111 1,742 2,523 

. 1,183 2,159 1,988 

Oct. .. 1,002 1,667 861 
.. 1243 1,954 2,141 
Dec. .. 1,673 1,577 2,452 


Total .13,743 21,186 24,975 


Die ————- 
151,465 
169,732 
239,330 
232,726 


128,432 
143,859 
147,613 
132,510 
139,571 
141,400 
117,074 
136,546 
114,618 
99,851 
1,577,601 


126,008 
109,786 
120,077 
126,755 
130,047 


30,972 
37,971 


1,947 
1957 
1,065 
1,261 
1,194 
2,511 


5 
182,398 


64,227 
58,296 
66,400 
68,284 
74,370 


7 
398, 602 


35,911 
30,330 
34,365 
34,805 
35,680 


Aluminum Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent 

Total Sand Mold 
193,378 160,011 
194,616 146,883 
214,553 200,025 
155,738 213,968 


28, 017 


1,970 
1,927 
2,190 
2,572 
2,670 


234,805 
206,397 
229,786 
238,212 
249,019 





1951 Total 
1952 Total 
"953 Total 
1954 Total 
1955 


Cadmium Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 

Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
1954 1955 1956 
200.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
170.00 170.00 170.00 
172.50 170.00 170.00 


1957 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 


171, 757 


15,861 
15,560 
16,597 
14,732 
15,600 
13,448 
12,398 
13,100 
12,354 
14,389 
14,333 
13,391 
171,763 


14,201 
13,366 
13,914 
14,287 


298, 115 
24,528 


354, 804 
33,253 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1956 Total 
1957 
January 
February 


376,108 


37,194 
34,311 
37,521 
33,493 


245,421 


20,963 
21,707 
22,974 
20,376 
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Steel Ingot Production 


— Iron and Steel Institute) 


mated Preduction — All Companies 
BESSEMER 
Per cent 


OPEN HEARTH 
Per cent 
Nettons of 
capacity 
1952 Tota! 87.2 3,523,677 
1963 Total 97.9 3,855,705 
1064 Total 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 
1955 Toial -+-106, 342, 886 95.6 3,319,088 


9,795,263 102.7 
9,437,945 
9,370,167 


feriod Net tons 


82,846,439 


310,060 
306,388 
297,990 
282,846 


189,564 
286,978 
330,101 
295,827 
308,465 
3,227,997 
294,839 


June 


capacity 


Calculated 


weekly 
produc- 
tion, all 
of companies 
capacity (net tons) 
65.5 6,797,923 82.6 93,168,039 85.8 
83.2 7,280,191 71.1 111,609,719 
63.2 6,436,064 652.0 88,811,652 
69.3 8,338,592 77.2 117,000,566 


76.3 819,465 10,924,788 100.2 

77.9 779,452 10,523,785 99.7 

73.3 822,219 10,490,376 ey 2 2,368.03 

71.9 778,546 9,721,436 92.1 2,266,069 
. 292,012 1, 622; 163 14. ’ 367,005 
719,759 8,122,597 7 1,833 543 
792,885 10,422,659 2,435,201 
877,410 11,648,513 2,575,411 
829,925 10,555,500 
833.161 10,837,545 

9,147,567 115,216,149 


884,232 11,008,762 
810,853 ’ 

871,754 
762,721 
747,752 
687,000 


ELECTRIC 
Per cent 

of Nettons of 

capacity 


TOTAL 
Per cent 
Net tons 


2:243,969 


2,466,092 
2,455,097 


es 
a, 
a 


mRioureo< . 


rrr 


CUAM”Ase3 Aue 
NINNKSON Nu 
SCn2acfr 

AD Stens 

Ain hare 


ou 


9,394,000 2.190.000 





Blast Furnace Output 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons — 

Ferro- 

Pig manganes: %o 
Iron & Spiegel Total Capacity 


. 58,507,169 702,661 59,209,730 90.1 


- 60,135,941 712,899 60,848,840 90.2 


- 53,613,779 592,564 54,206,348 76.8 


- 64,810,272 
. 10,487,380 
. 61,528,666 
. - 74,987,721 
«68,119,882 668,785 


+» 5,804,585 48,182 
«++ 6,406,902 67,049 
- 6,829,927 64,712 
+++ 6,758,286 61,699 
+++ 6,495,060 * 735 
+++ 6,829,393 166 
++ 6,529,580 1, 902 
-- 6.653.678 49,788 
«++ 6,906,280 59,993 
- 6,686,649 
+++ 6,887,667 
- «77,114,078 


- 6,985,945 


673,896 
746,381 
629,926 


65,484,168 91.6 
71,232,761 98.8 
62,158,691 84.2 
75,842,759 95.5 
68,688,117 71.6 

5,442,767 


6,463,951 
6,384,639 


855,038 


77,800,831 


7,049,564 
6,602,817 


868,758 


63,619 
68,618 


PRRSSS RSSASESES RS 


eesses 223325 


75,965,475 


7,282,373 
6,658,106 
7.246.879 
6,870,886 
6,945,447 


wissn SOM hYBNORAmMN eH AB eOaee ase ne 


Steel Castings Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 
(Short Tons) 
Total For Sale 
. . 1,461,667 929,192 
.-2,101,604 1,507,413 
. 1,925,116 1,476,352 
. 1,829,277 1,290,016 


.-1,184,096 880,158 


For Own 


Use 
374,217 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


303,938 


106,430 
127,460 
120,053 
122,465 
133,887 

97,875 
126,406 
140,843 
145,674 


80,729 


al 530, 694 1,166, "106 368 988 


158,618 
165,398 
170,045 
163,708 
178,227 
164,661 
117,984 
159,831 
155,046 
175,630 
164,114 
158,725 
1,931,987 


169,240 
154,932 
160,054 
162,498 


123,343 
128,598 
130,839 
125,015 
142,025 
129,147 
96,350 
127,001 
121,705 
135,798 
126,900 
125,569 
1,512,290 


133,826 
121,667 
124,416 
124,549 


35,275 
36,800 
39,206 
38,693 
36,202 
35,514 
21,634 
32,830 
33,341 
39.832 
37,214 
33,156 
416,697 


35,414 
33,265 
35,638 
37,949 


Nov. 


Total 
1957 
Jan. 

—a 
meer. ... 
Apr. 





Galvanized Sheet Shipments 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 

1955 1956 
211,101 269,464 
199,408 272,997 205,048 
238,649 291) 193 206,836 

Apr 203,312 239,001 266.7 : 198 585 
May 201, 671 235,962 ; 206,657 
June 200,456 246,940 
July 318. 349 205,211 
Aug 113 241,863 
Sept 09, 765 269,020 
Oct 209, 4 i 260,010 
Nov » 190 255,692 
Dec, », 561 261,640 


1954 
Jan 169.086 
Feb 167,433 
Mar 180, Is 8 


1957 


235.902 


276,048 
256,803 


Tot. 2,362,632 2,864,497 2,957,991 


* Combined with 


34 


August figures 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
Hot Dipped 
1956 1957 
Jan. 81, + 88,174 
Feb. 7 63.040 
Mar. 33,257 113,593 598,129 618,827 
Apr. 38,556 130,037 see's 575 664,590 
May +.) 34,292 ,204 278,769 
June of 186080 
July * 
Aug. ,005 408,903 
Sept. 396,588 
Oct. 92,3$ 415,451 
Nov. 70,5 325,408 
Dec. 68,385 288,896 


Electrolytic 
1956 1957 
402,627 492,502 
494,193 407.008 





Tot. 950,070 
* Combined with 


4,615,068 
August figures. 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 
American Iron & Steel Institute) 
Week 
Beginning 
Jan. Fie 
Jan. 14... 74.3 
Jan. 21 .. 74.1 
Jan. 28... 75.6 
Feb. 4... 74.4 
Feb. 11... 74.4 
Feb. 18... 74.6 
Feb. 25... 73.6 
Mar. 4... 77 
Mar. 11... 69.3 
Mar. 18... 67.6 
Mar. 25... 68.1 
ee. TA. 
Apr. 8... 68.0 
Apr. 15... 68.0 
Apr. 22... 68.6 
Apr. 29... 68.7 
May 6... 69.4 
May 13... 70.9 
May 20... 71.8 
May 27... 71.2 
June 3... 70.2 
June 10... 73.2 
June 17... 72.3 
June 24... 72.1 
July 1... 658 
July 8... 60.0 
July 15... 643 
July 22... 65.3 
July 29... 64.2 
Aug. 5 .. 64.0 
Aug. 12... 64.0 
Aug. 19... 61.8 
Aug. 26... 63.5 
Sept. 2... 64.0 
Sept. 9... 63.0 
Sept. 16... 66.3 
Sept. 23... 68.7 
Sept. 30... 70.4 
te 
14... 72.8 


Ba.cv TO8 
28... 74.5 


4... A 
Be scy, Vem 
18... 79.3 
25... 80.3 

2... 81.4 

9... 82.5 
6..: G25 
23... 72.4 969 943 
30... 776 95.7 917.3 
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1954 
75.4 


1955 
81.2 
83.2 
83.2 
85.0 
85.4 
86.8 
89.1 
90.8 
91.9 
92.9 
94.2 
93.7 
94.4 
95.3 
94.6 
94.6 
95.6 
96.6 
97.2 
96.9 
96.4 
95.8 
94.7 
96.0 
95.0 
71.1 
85.9 
91.2 
91.0 
90.7 
86.9 
89.4 
90.2 
90.6 
93.4 
93.8 
95.7 
96.1 
97.0 
96.7 
96.5 


98.9 
100.0 


99.4 
99.6 
99.2 
100.1 
97.6 
100.1 
100.3 


1956 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 
100.4 
99.3 
99.1 
98.8 
98.8 
99.9 
100.0 
100.6 
99.5 
99.6 
97.7 
100.9 
100.2 
100.5 
96.4 
95.2 
95.3 
97.3 
96.3 
96.7 
93.4 
93.0 
84.9 
12.3 
12.9 
14.6 
17.0 
16.9 
57.5 
87.5 
95.8 
97.0 
98.7 
100.6 
100.6 
101.6 
101.8 
100.9 


101.4 
101.2 


101.3 
100.6 
160.2 
100.1 
101.1 
101.3 
102.0 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
97.1 
97.7 
97.8 
96.0 
94.2 
93.8 
93.5 
92.4 
90.6 
90.3 
90.4 
88.7 
87.0 
86.7 
84.2 
86.4 
88.0 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
84.0 
78.5 
78.7 
81.0 











-— 
INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP a RESIDUES 








For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: MATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. L, N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El Paso, Texas 


COPPER (Electrolytic) ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM MERCURY 











We'll - out t of i it t what ¥ we put in 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


oe - 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 -- SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 








SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 25, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Miami 30, Fic. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ANA CON pA COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE sheer, | Meeniy, 


*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods Rae mt 4 24 
i Rochester 4, N. Y. 

made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The A da Company St. Louis 3, Mo. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Seattie 1, Wash. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Torrrington, Conn. 
Washington 5, D, C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

General Offices 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office: 

909 Dominion Square Building 
*Warehouses 























